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"MY BIGGEST MISTAKE’’—EMIL SCHRAM 
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Praveen me : 


LL the facilities of the N. A. Wood- 
worth Company are directed to one 
objective . . . the manufacturing of pre- 
cision gages and tools with the longest 
accurate life to give the user the lowest 
possible operating cost. 


Increase your production efficiency 
with sustained accuracy by Woodworth. 


R 


1 Speed up production and reduce costs with 
the Limitrol. The Limitrol Comparator Type 
Snap Gage checks errors involving pitch diameter, 
lead, taper, angle, out-of-roundness. It eliminates 
“feel” and reduces scrap. Write for Folder 44-L, 


2 Woodworth Carboloy Gages are free from 
distortions, stresses and strains. Woodworth’s 
exclusive segmented shank compensates for the 
differences in coefficient of expansion between 
cemented carbides and steel, thus assuring a 
trouble-free bond between these two materials. 
Write for Circular 44-C. 


3 Woodworth Durplate Gages are noted for 
their long life and great accuracy. The Dur- 
plate process is exclusively a Woodworth devel- 
opment and confirms the Woodworth slogan, 
“accuracy you can trust.” 


Woodworth gages of cast Stellite alloy are 
” tough, high wear-resistant . . . have a service 
life many times that of steel. Gage life is increased 
from 10 to 20 times. Stellite Cast Alloy Gages 
are non-corrodible and non-magnetic ... have a 
coefficient of expansion close to steel... with other 
desirable characteristics. Write for Folder 44-S. 


5 Gages of Nawlide, a specially processed 

Woodworth alloy, are outwearing ordinary 
steel gages many times with no sacrifice in 
toughness. 


ACCURACY YOU W CAN TRUST 
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N. A. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 £. NINE MILE ROAD 


PRECISION GAGES + PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 


* DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 


PRECISION TOOLS 














HE frees business from 
the curse of idle facts 


What is unusual about this man? 

It’s his ability to inject the price- 
less element of control into your busi- 
ness records ... to give them “Fact- 
Power.” 

Without control, records are a 
mere history of stock ... cost... 
personnel . . . sales. Such records fail 
10 indicate in themselves what action 
should be taken, and when. Minor and 
major decisions alike must wait upon 
analysis of recorded facts, unless 
record systems provide control. 

Sight analysis, 
made possible by 
the development of 
Kardex Graph-A- 
Matic charting sig- 


nal control, is saving thousands of 
man-hours every day because some- 
body called in the Systems Techni- 
cian. While providing the all-im- 
portant control, this man also knows 
how to simplify and consolidate du- 
plicated and overlapping records. He 
can design them to eliminate waste 
effort, house them for faster, easier 
reference, protect them from fire at 
the point of use. 

Through knowledge interchanged 
with his hundreds of colleagues, he 
offers you the accumulated record- 
control experience of leading organi- 
zations everywhere. He is at our 
nearest Branch Office, and can go to 
work for you today. 


HE started a stock control “revolution” 
with a slip of paper. One “new idea” helps 
scores of leading war producers to meet de- 
‘livery schedules with lower stockpiles and 
less expediting. Gives simple, speedy, pos- 
itive coordination of supplies with actual 
needs, Saves clerical labor and executive 
time. Ask about the new “Graph-A-Matic” 
Computing Chart, if you are interested in 
combining high stock turnover with low 
operating costs. 





HE simplifies control of 3,000,000 
papers monthly for motor maker. Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. needed a filing system 
to keep pace with mushrooming war activi- 
ties, yet retain basic simplicity. The solu- 
tion: Variadex, the expansible alphabetic 
index with rainbow color “finding” for max- 
imum accuracy and speed. Effective filing 
control ends waiting for “‘lost-or-strayed” 
papers. Remington Rand filing systems and 
equipment are designed to meet every indi- 
vidual need. 


HE makes signals tell the whole truth 
fast. Modern records are self-analyzing re- 
cords. With Kardex Graph-A-Matic signal 
control they visually separate abnormal 
conditions from normal ones, indicate at a 
glance where attention is needed. One hun- 
dred and thirty-six éxamples of successful 
management - by-exception on the part of 
prominent companies are illustrated 
in “Graph-A-Matic Management Control.” 
This valuable and important study is avail- 
able to executives on request. , 





Jt 
KARDEX IS 


. .. 1 among many methods and types 
of equipment from which the Sys- 
tems Technician selects and combines 
those best suited to individual needs. 
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OVEN-FRESH cookies and crackers 
—25,000,000 of them every day— 
plus an endless stream of biscuits to 
fill thousands of soldiers’ ration 
packs—leave the shipping docks of 
Chicago’s Salerno-Megowen Biscuit 
Company in Fruehauf Trailers.* 


By the use of the “shuttle” 
method of hauling, only 6 tractor- 
trucks are used to pull 14 Trailers 
to make deliveries throughout a 
wide Chicago area. Here’s how this 
continuous operation works: 


Uncoupled Trailers are left stand- 
ing at the plant for loading, while 
the trucks are coupled to loaded 
units and roll away with cookies to 
customers’ warehouses. At destina- 
tion, the trucks “drop” the loaded 
Trailers . . . couple to unloaded 
units ... and, on the return trip to 
the bakery, pick up flour, sugar, 
butter, milk and other ingredients. 
Thus, the trucks and Trailers work 
both ways ... with the trucks con- 


first one, then 
another Trailer. 


In fact, this firm is credited with 
introducing the “shuttle” operation 
for hauling biscuits. So successful 
has this method been that the com- 
pany has established similar delivery 
set-ups in its Buffalo, Peoria and 
Milwaukee branches, 


OVERSEAS RATIONS START BY TRAILERS 


Three Fruehaufs are also used to 
deliver biscuits to fill U. S. Army 
combat ration kits. This haul is to 
Barrington, Illinois, and other as- 
sembly depots in Chicago. Forty 
percent of the plant’s daily produc- 
tion is devoted to baking, packing 
and assembling of the famous “C”, 
“10 in 1” and “K” Rations, 


*Equipment owned 
end operated by 
Weege Cartage Co. 
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President F. G. Salerno says, “We cannot 

make all the biscuits in the world, but we 

do make the best . . . and they must get 
every possible delivery protection.” 


So efficiently do Truck-Trailes 
handle the plant’s output that fre 
quently, after delivering their own 
loads, they are able to assist a 
neighboring war plant with its de- 
liveries to Uncle Sam. 


YOUR PROBLEM IS DIFFERENT! 


Have you ever considered the 
“shuttle” operation? It often meats 
better service and lower cost. Ex 
ecutives in more than 100 different 
kinds of business, whose requife 
ments are different, have found 1 
practical solution to their hauling |; 
problems in the Trailer method. 
Let a Fruehauf man give you the 
complete Trailer story. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 32 
Service in Principal Cities 



















What's Ahead 


AND THE MACHINE 


eaching changes are taking shape in 
farm machinery field. Wartime depletion 
larm manpower has swelled farmers’ in- 
terest in machines to unprecedented propor- 
Meeting to the Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics, in fact, “Agriculture has gone 
a production revolution during the 
" and will not return “to the compara- 
andicraft’ basis of pre-war years.” 
issue we bring you the details of 
coming new era of mechanization, 
on E. Brink’s story, “FARMING AND 
“Macuine Ace.” Far more than a story 
jnterest to farmers alone, it’s of wide- 
gread significance for all business men in- 
terested in a greater mass market for their 


products. 
MISTAKE? 


When one of the ‘country’s leading manu- 
NR) | facturers confesses that his “biggest mis- 
take” was in choosing to become ‘a manu- 
facturer, it’s not only news; it’s an indica- 
tion that the statement means something 
more than meets the eye. And so it does. 

Frederick C. Crawford, dynamic president 
ofthe Thompson Products Co. and ex-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, is the man who made the state- 
ment. Read his confession of “My Biccest 
MistaKE” in the August 1 Forses for. its 
full implication—an implication which we're 
sure will strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of many American executives. 

In our opinion, Crawford’s story is far dif- 
ferent from practically every other “mistake” 
uticle in our series to date. It’s reported by 
Roy Rutherford. 


ase 


THE POST-WAR SALESMAN 
ca 


Another outstanding feature in our August 
lissue will be the fourth instalment in Don 
Mitchell’s punch-packed series on “SELLING’S 
Post-War Jos.” 

This time Mitchell is concerned with one 
of the most critical of all peacetime selling 
problems—the salesman himself. Some of his 
ideas on the subject may. seem revolutionary, 
but Mitchell’s own company’s success with 
the | his methods is ample preof of their sound- 
hess, 

Here’s a story for every business man in- 
lors | “tested in peacetime sales prospects. 


COMING SOON 


Watch for the following big stories, in 
tarly issues of Forses: Dr. Daniel Starch’s 
“ANALYsis oF 1944 Stock OwneERsHIP”; 
“RIVALRY IN TRANSPORTATION”; “OpPporRTU- 
Miles 1n INSURANCE”; “Forses Post-War 
Meuse “How To Orcanize Your 

-Lire”; and many other features. 

“im addition, of course, every issue con- 
tains a round-up of the latest developments 
from Washington, new business ideas and 
tends, selected quotations from the labor 


Press, stock market pointers and many other 
ures. 
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Readers Say 


COMMENDATION 


Permit me to commend you on your new 
section, “Behind the Labor Scene.”—K. J. 
CAMPBELL, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


“GOLDEN RULE” POLICY 


Just a few words to express my apprecia- 
tion of your fine magazine. Your clear, 
well-worded editorials last Fall won my-ap- 
proval by their very fairness. All your ar- 
ticles are timely and interesting, especially 
“My Biggest Mistake” series. May. you con- 
tinue to grow, and yet remember what 
seems to me to be your “Golden Rule” 
policy—Lree Mayes, Detroit, Mich. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


In answer to the question, “Is a guaran- 
teed annual wage feasible and sound?”: 

No. Inasmuch as it is a self-evident truth 
that men get their living out of what they 
produce in a condition of free economy, and 
that no matter whether they work for an 
employer, or are in business, industry, farm- 
ing, mining or other activity for themselves, 
they are paid out of what they produce... . 
If some men get without producing, some 
other men must produce without getting. 

If men are to have an equal opportunity 
of producing their own living, we must 
eliminate the basic monopoly of. private 
ownership of the surface of the earth. Take 
away the speculation in land and let all users 
of land pay land rent, according to its value 
for the space they use or occupy, into the 
common community fund and thereby elim- 
inate all taxes on industry and the products 
of labor. This is being done now in some 
parts of Australia and some of the provinces 
of Western Canada.—MartTin M. Van NEss, 
Pequannock, N. J. 


PROFITABLE 


I want to let you know what your maga- 
zine has done for me. 
- I have been following your recommenda- 
tions as to what stocks to purchase under 
“Investment Pointers.” 

I bought Greyhound Bus at $11. It is now 
$28. Bethlehem Steel at $60; now $78. Swift 


'& Company at $20; now $33%. Midland 


Steel Products at $20; now about $34. U. S. 
Steel at $51; now $66. 

If I know when to sell I will make a nice 
profit, thanks to you—FranKx J. MANLEY, 
Virginia, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


I have read your “Opportunities” article 
with a great deal of interest during the past 
months because it is the only down-to-earth 
attempt I have seen designed to point out 
small business opportunities. This will be 
particularly valuable to discharged service 
men, many of whom have resolved to go 
into business for themselves and most of 
whom will have little capital to invest in 
such a venture—JoHNnN H. WINCHESTER, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 
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HEAT TRANSFER SPECIALISTS 
TO INDUSTRY 
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DIESEL 
RADIATOR 


Engine Jacket Water Coolers © Unit Heaters ® 


6 


TUBE BUNDLE 
AND SHELL 


Industrial progress is being constantly accelerated by developments 
in the Diesel field. Every change presents a new opportunity and chal- 
lenge to internal combustion engineers. 
Young engineers have kept apace of all industrial development— 
presented many new ideas in heat transfer. 
“know how”, geared to your needs, can help you keep pace with 
progress in your industry. Yes, you'll find Young equipped with 
engineering and manufacturing facilities to design and produce 
special or standard heat transfer units for every heat transfer need. 


ENGINE JACKET 
Evia maele) as: 


AUTOMOTIVE 
RADIATOR 


For nearly a quarter century 


This background of 





HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Oil Coolers © Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators @ intercooters @ “Heat Exchangers @ 


Convectors ‘© Condensers @ Evaporators ® Cooling Coils 


@ Heating Coils @ Air Conditioning Units © and a Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 Marquette St., Racine,Wis., U.S.A. 
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Optimistic patience is warranted, 

Reconversion gains momentum. 


But nurse your old car. 


The long-term trend in stocks stil] 
looks upward. | 


How long can obstreperous labor le: : 
ers hope to defy Congress, the public? 


at 


Back the new labor bill. 


an 
Don’t worry over the mental attitudey 
of returning service men. 


Home building should soon expand.” 


fis 


Cultivate the acquaintance of ye i 
legislators; keep them posted. 


¥ 
Stop snarling at Russia. 


Let President Truman handle her. 


Bigger buyers this time did better 
than little buyers of war bonds. 


Jap militarists are whistling shrilly to 
keep their peoples’ courage up. 


More gasoline is in sight. 


All PAC Sidney Hillman demands is 


another 20% wage boost. * 


He is silent on a 20% increase in out- 
put per worker. 


Prediction: Secretary Byrnes will run 
the State Department ably. 


Cut out hole-and-corner cartels! 


If we could only eat the reassuring 
words coming from food officials! 


In time flying may become as common 
as motoring. But it will take time. 


“Chicken Men to Breed All-White-Meat 
Bird.” White of them! 


But we'll gladly compromise for the 
ordinary variety at this moment. 


The new Administration is less New 





Dealish. 
FORBES 
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This painting of the driving of the Golden Spike on 
September 8, 1883, is a composite, in Currier & Ives style, of 
an actual photograph of the historic engine and a mural 
now decorating the Montana State Capitol in Helena. 


WRITING NEW RAILROAD HISTORY 


Sun glinting on yellow metal matked a great 
moment in railroad history that day in September, 
1883. At Gold Creek, Montana, General U. S. 
Grant drove home a golden spike — and the North- 
ern Pacific, first of the northern transcontinental 
railroads, was completed. 


Shortly after, a special train puffed over the spot, 
carrying officials and distinguished guests from the 
East and Europe, on the first through train trip 
from St. Paul to Portland, Oregon. 


History is still being made on the Northern Pacific, 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
ere 





DIESEL 
POWER 


15, 1945 


C, \ | ecomonived.- => -ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, sock 


‘ ENGIN uy 2000 HP. “ CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, 







ENGINES 20.15 10 250 HP 


as great trains of battle-bound freight hurry west- 
ward in support of fighting forces. 


For here mighty GM Diesel freight locomotives 
are writing a brilliant record of accomplishment 
over steep and twisting mountain grades. 


Hauling greater tonnages faster and at lower 
cost, they are showing today what tomorrow can 
bring when whole lines are GM Dieselized. Then 
this momentous power will usher in an era when 
freight will travel faster, passengers ride with 
greater comfort, speed and luxury, and the whole 
land benefit from lower railroading costs. . 
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The cost of living has gone up like this— 
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BUT the price of electricity lias come down like this! 


















Nosopy needs to tell you that the cost of 
living has been climbing toward high C. 

But maybe you do need # reminder that 
the cost of electricity has kept right on 
coming down the scale. 

If yours is an average household, you're 
getting about twice as much electricity for 
your money today as you did 15 years ago. 


And recent government figures show that 
the average price has continued to go 
down—eom since war began. That fact 
ought to be music to your ears! 

Keeping the quality of service up and 
the cost of service down is a real achieve- 
ment in wartime. 

It took a bot of planning, perspiration and 


SON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT'S CHEAPE 


practical business management to do this 
job. Everybody im the business had a part. 
© Uden te “THE SUMMER TLECTINC HOUR” with Robert 
Ame er 


Othe ste ond geee mer Frey Sender efte: moos, 
430, OWT, CBS Network. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND PowER companisé 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAE-PaTING susimesses 















THE above advertisement tells—in 
words and music—an astonishing 
wartime fact . . . that the cost of elec- 
tricity has actually come down at the 
very time when the cost of almost 
everything else has gone xp. 
Millions of readers of national 
magazines will see this advertise- 
ment during July. It is another in 


HERE’S 


SOMETHING TO SING 


the series sponsored by a large group 
of America’s business-managed elec- 
tric light and power companies. 
This co-operative advertising also 
includes messages in farm publica- 
tions and newspapers, and the pop- 
ular radio program starring Nelson 
Eddy—“‘The Electric Hour.” Mr. 
Eddy is vacationing now, but he'll 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
* Names on request from this magazine. 


ABOUT! 


be back in the fall. Meanwhile, tune 
in “The Summer Electric Hour’— 
with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra 
and guest stars—every Sunday after- 
noon (4:30, EWT) over CBS. 

This advertising is of direct io 
terest to you as an investor. . . for the 
electric industry is probably the most 
widely owned industry in America. 
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It’s a friendly office custom all over the U. S. A. 
and it makes plenty of sense. There’s nothing 
like the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 
for giving somebody a chance to pour oil on 
troubled waters. No matter what the confab is 
about, Let’s have a Coke gives everybody a chance 


to smile a while... and feel friendly and refreshed. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











q You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
M called by its friendly abbreviation 
i “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
say uct of The Coca-Cola-Company. 


Here it is... Have a Coca-Cola 
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When our armies began the final push into Germany, 
nothing could stop them — not even blown-up bridges. 
For the Engineers were ready — with the now famous 
Bailey Bridge Sections. 


These light but tough pieces of “overgrown Erector 
sets” were moved up, by truck and by night. At a signal, 


vy 
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Army Engineers assembled them by hand, slipped bolts Ss ee 


into ready holes. In crossing streams and small rivers 

no supports were needed—the bridges were simply 

edged out from shore on rollers when assembled. For 
the Rhine crossing, Bailey Bridge Sections were strad- 
died over pontons or demolished bridge piers. 

How could such light structures take such stress? 
This metal was a Nickel Alloy Steel ... extra strong... 
easy to weld into sturdy sections . . . because it con- 
tained Nickel. . 


wet he howe Fou? 


Another advantage of this high-strength Nickel Alloy 
NICKEL Steel—improved resistance to corrosion—makes it suit- 
able for oil tanks on trucks or buried underground. 


The tanks last longer because this metal resists the cor- 
rosive attack of fuel oil. In this and countless other 
ways, Nickel is your “unseen friend,” as much a part 
of your everyday life as the thermostat of your heating 
system or the springs on your oven door. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Platinum met- 
als ...the producers of INCO Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL,. 
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fuman Shows Statesmanship 


The high degree of statesmanship exhibited by Presi- 
at Truman has amazed thany, gratified many more. The 
diliber of the Cabinet, it is universally agreed, has been 
improved. His re-casting of the State Department has been 
with diplomacy, savoring of genius: He has placed 
it its helm an eminent public servant of his own choice, 
for many years an elected legislator, without causing the 
wutgoing Secretary any reason for resentment. Truman’s 
public statements have been masterly. His attitude towards 
Stalin has evoked nationwide approval, apparently with- 
out ruffing Russia’s dictator. One cannot but mentally 
liken Harry Truman to Ike Eisenhower: Both embody 
modesty, diplomacy, democratic personality; both are the 
quintessence of what we like to envision as typical Amer- 
icans. 
We are as resource-full a country in men as in materials. 


Clean Up Your Desk! 


One of the most pushful, successful of America’s execu- 

tives, who works prodigiously, countered my friendly warn- 
ing that he was courting a breakdown with this emphatic 
declaration: “No man breaks down from pushing his busi- 
ness if his heart is in it. The men who break down are 
those whose business pushes them, whose desks are clut- 
tered up with things demanding attention and who never 
catch up. To keep your health, keep your desk clean.” 
My own experience confirms this. I am never happy 
when I fall behind. It is only when I succeed in clearing 
my desk that I find my mind free for constructive, for- 
ward-looking thinking, planning. Only when your desk is 
free is your mind free and you feel foot-free. 


* 
Backbone must be wed to brains. 
* 


Strike Rash 


The country, more particularly the war, is suffering 
from another strike rash. Industries, fields, afflicted lately 
have included: Tire-making, automobiles, packing, news- 
papers, truck and bus driving, glass, warehouses, car- 
buretors, oil, railroads, grain weighers, printing, fire con- 
trol instruments, steel, chemicals, lumber, etc. The Smith- 
Connally law has proved worse than abortive: It has legal- 
ized strike votes—at taxpayers’ expense; it has resulted 
in no penalties on those responsible for work stoppages; 
it has, rather, fomented strife. 

A new, Labor Peace Bill is now before the Senate, intro- 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


“duced by Senators Burton, Hatch and Ball. Senator Bur- 
ton tells this writer: 


Our purpose is to insure as far as possible the establishment 
and maintenance of industrial peace and prosperity in America. 
We welcome proposals and co-operation to improve our bill. The 
industrial prosperity and widespread profitable employment that 
we seek can be built only upon a foundation of complete fairness, 
mutual understanding and co-operation. We owe it to our returning 
veterans and to the world to demonstrate that this is the policy 
of America. We expect to press our program vigorously, and your 
active interest is important to the cause. 

Because this law would do something to modify the 
abnormal license now enjoyed by organized labor under 
the one-sided Wagner Act and under the expressed help-. 
lessness of the United States Supreme Court to punish 
even the most outrageous union violence, labor leaders are 
vehemently fighting it. They want union truck drivers, for 
example, to continue the right to stop trucks entering New 
York unless manned by union-dues-payers and to intimi- 
date, beat up any truck driver daring to insist upon peace- 
fully earning his livelihood. 

Every thinking, law-abiding citizen should~get behind 
this proposed legislation, especially by communicating 
with the three Senatorial sponsors and his own Senators 
and Representatives. 


* 
Life returns what we put into 


it—with interest. 
* 


Semething For Nothing 


All portents are that organized labor is determined to 
battle for unearned wages, for pay for more hours than 
worked. The main campaign is to compel employers to 
pay 48 hours’ wages for a 40-hour week when war neces- 
sity will no longer entail overtime. Should Washington 
promulgate such a ukase, the ultimate social-economic ef- 
fects would be disastrous, not to say suicidal. 

Those who demand this type of something-for-nothing 
loudly claim that “purchasing power must be maintained.” 
The indisputable fact is, of course, that we now have and 
for several years will inevitably have more purchasing 
power than production pewer. The incomprehensible sum 
of fully $125,000,000,000 in strictly liquid assets, bank 
deposits and Government bonds, has been accumulated, 
an amount incomparably without precedent. 

Far more vital is it for Congress to strive to prevent 
runaway inflation than to do aught calculated to aggra- 
vate inflationary forces, such as prescribing wage pay- 
ments for work not. done, hours not worked. It may be 
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When our armies began the final push into Germany, 
nothing could stop them — not even blown-up bridges. 
For the Engineers were ready — with the now famous 
Bailey Bridge Sections. 


These light but tough pieces of “overgrown Erector 
sets” were moved up, by truck and by night. At a signal, 


Army Engineers assembled them by hand, slipped bolts ee 
BUY MORE BONDS 


into ready holes. In crossing streams and small rivers 

no supports were needed—the bridges were simply 

edged out from shore on rollers when assembled. For 
the Rhine crossing, Bailey Bridge Sections were strad- 
dled over pontons or demolished bridge piers. 

How could such light structures take such stress? 
This metal was a Nickel Alloy Steel... extra strong... 
easy to weld into sturdy sections . . . because it con- 
tained Nickel. : 


De the dome Fou” 


Another advantage of this high-strength Nickel Alloy 
NICKEL Steel—improved resistance to corrosion—makes it suit- 
able for oil tanks on trucks or buried underground. 


The tanks last longer because this metal resists the cor- 

rosive attack of fuel oil. In this and countless other 

ways, Nickel is your “unseen friend,” as much a part 
of your everyday life as the thermostat of your heating 
system or the springs on your oven door. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Platinum met- 
als ...the producers of INCO Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL., 
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fruman Shows Statesmanship 


The high degree of statesmanship exhibited by Presi- 
| Truman has amazed many, gratified many more. The 
r of the Cabinet, it is universally agreed, has been 
proved. His re-casting of the State Department has been 
fected with diplomacy, savoring of genius: He has placed 
its helm an eminent public servant of his own choice, 
fr many years an elected legislator, without causing the 
aitigoing Secretary any reason for resentment. Truman’s 
jiblic statements have been masterly. His attitude towards 
Sialin has evoked nationwide approval, apparently with- 
out ruffling Russia’s dictator. One cannot but mentally 
liken Harry Truman to Ike Eisenhower: Both embody 

y, diplomacy, democratic personality; both are the 
i of what we like to envision as typical Amer- 
We are as resource-full a country in men as in materials. 






Clean Up Your Desk! 


One of the most pushful, successful of America’s execu- 
tives, who works prodigiously, countered my friendly warn- 
ing that he was courting a breakdown with this emphatic 
declaration: “No man breaks down from pushing his busi- 
ness if his heart is ini it. The men who break down are 
those whose business pushes them, whose’ desks are clut- 
tered up with things demanding attention and who never 
catch up. To keep your health, keep your desk clean.” 

My own experience confirms this. I am never happy 
when I fall behind. It is only when I succeed in clearing 
my desk that I find my mind free for constructive, for- 
ward-looking thinking, planning. Only when your desk is 
free is your mind free and you feel foot-free. 


* 
Backbone must be wed to brains. 
* 


Strike Rash 


The country, more particularly the war, is suffering 
from another strike rash. Industries, fields, afflicted lately 
have included: Tire-making, automobiles, packing, news- 
Papers, truck and bus driving, glass, warehouses, car- 
buretors, oil, railroads, grain weighers, printing, fire con- 
trol instruments, steel, chemicals, lumber, etc. The Smith- 
Connally law has proved worse than abortive: It has legal- 
ized strike votes—at taxpayers’ expense; it has resulted 
in no penalties on those responsible for work stoppages; 
it has, rather, fomented strife. 

A new, Labor Peace Bill is now before the Senate, intro- 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 
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“duced by Senators Burton, Hatch and Ball. Senator Bur- 
ton tells this writer: 


Our purpose is to insure as far as possible the establishment 
and maintenance of industrial peace and prosperity in America. 
We welcome proposals and co-operation to improve our bill. The 
industrial prosperity and widespread profitable employment that 
we seek can be built only upon a foundation of complete fairness, 
mutual understanding and co-operation. We owe it to our returning 
veterans and to the world to demonstrate that this is the policy 
of America. We expect to press our program vigorously, and your 
active interest is important to the cause. 


Because this law would do something to modify the 
abnormal license now enjoyed by organized labor under 
the one-sided Wagner Act and under the expressed help-. 
lessness of the United States Supreme Court to punish 
even the most outrageous union violence, labor leaders are 
vehemently fighting it. They want union truck drivers, for 
example, to continue the right to stop trucks entering New 
York unless manned by union-dues-payers and to intimi- 
date, beat up any truck driver daring to insist upon peace- 
fully earning his livelihood. 

Every thinking, law-abiding citizen should~get behind 
this proposed legislation, especially by communicating 
with the three Senatorial sponsors and his own Senators 
and Representatives. 


* 
Life returns what we put into 
it—with interest. 
* 


Something For Nothing 


All portents are that organized labor is determined to 
battle for unearned wages, for pay for more hours than 
worked. The main campaign is to compel employers to 
pay 48 hours’ wages for a 40-hour week when war neces- 
sity will no longer entail overtime. Should Washington 
promulgate such a ukase, the ultimate social-economic ef- 
fects would be disastrous, not to say suicidal. 

Those who demand this type of something-for-nothing 
loudly claim that “purchasing power must be maintained.” 
The indisputable fact is, of course, that we now have and 
for several years will inevitably have more purchasing 
power than production power. The incomprehensible sum 
of fully $125,000,000,000 in strictly liquid assets, bank 
deposits and Government bonds, has been accumulated, 
an amount incomparably without precedent. 

Far more vital is it for Congress to strive to prevent 
runaway inflation than to do aught calculated to aggra- 
vate inflationary forces, such as prescribing wage pay- 
ments for work not done, hours not worked. It may be 








aracteristic of human nature to itch to get something 
for nothing. But it just isn’t in the cards. As one level- 
headed, discerning, practical student of economics, Louis 
Ruthenburg, industrial company president, points out: 

The restrictive practices of many labor unions are matters of 
common knowledge. In the building trades, for example, an ab- 
surdly low limit is set upon the number of bricks that a union 
bricklayer can place during the working day. Union rules limit 
the width of paint brushes and prohibit the use of efficient paint- 
spraying devices. When union pipe fitters receive pipes machine 
threaded at the factory, they often insist upon wastefully cutting 
off those threads and cutting new ones. Some union electricians, 
upon receiving lighting fixtures wired at the factory, squander time 


by removing the factory-assembled wiring and by rewiring the 
fixtures. 


Featherbedding and other wasteful practices prevail among rail- 
way workers. Very generally the older labor unions have restricted 
training of apprentices as a means of diminishing the supply of 
skilled labor and of increasing the money wage. 

Such practices restrict production, increase costs, limit the buy- 
ing power of consumers and reduce employment. 

It is up to courageous legislators and patriotic citizens 
to bring home to scheming labor leaders and their follow- 
ers the facts of life, of economic life. 


Red Tape Runs Riot 


This writer, author of “499 ScortisH STORIES FOR THE 
Price OF 500,” has presented free copies to all Army and 
Navy Hospitals throughout the country. Many gracious 
acknowledgements state that this volume is ideal for hos- 
pitalized service men, that they need and relish cheerful 


reading. But read this, from the U. S. Naval Hospital at 
Shoemaker,- Calif. : 


The book will be stored until formal approval of the Navy De- 
partment is obtained to accept your gift. This necessary legal 
requirement will require a short period of time, and is invariably 
granted in the case of gifts for similar purposes. 

It is to be hoped that the Navy Department, having 
several other matters to occupy its attention, will not spend 
too much time in weighing a decision. 

Red tape run riot! 


Make Friends With Your Legislators 


Business and industry long ago realized the need for 
cultivating, through friendly acts and overtures, prospects 
and customers. Alert salesmen. not only called on cus- 
tomers to take orders, but manifested interest in their 
problems, intelligently discussed them, and often were 
able to offer sound advice. Sales managers and other 
executives also quite often “covered” the territory of 
their sales people in order to get to know their customers. 
During war times wide-awake organizations have continued 
to .keep contact with customers and prospects, not only 
through personal cails, but by correspondence and adver- 
tising. In recent years this has been carried further—mod- 
ern-thinking managements have recognized the need for 
cultivating consumers, with the result that most organi- 
zations. now have well-run “Public Relations” departments, 
devoted primarily to “making friends” with buyers of 
their products. And lately stockholders are coming in for 
attention following, finally,.some recognition of the vital 


part they play in the industrial scheme of things. 

But one very important field has been badly neglected 
by business executives—namely, making friends of legis. 
lators. Result: For many years legislation inimical to our 
free enterprise system has been plastered on the statute 
books. — 

Addressing an all-day gathering, sponsored by the In. 
vestors Fairplay League, devoted to the subject of the 
“Duties of Commission Brokers to Customers, Investors,” 


Congressman Fred, L, Crawford (Mich.)- emphatically de. 
clared: 





——— 

You should know every member in the House and Senate who 
has a friendly attitude towards your industry. If I am unfriendly 
to you, it is up to you to make me friendly. That is your responsi- 
bility. No public official is unconscious of the fact that he is elected 
by the people; he properly evaluates public information. Therefore, 
he is responsive to public information, and you are the ones that 
should make public information with respect to your industry. If t 
you don’t toot your own horn, who is going to toot it? 

If you do not go to Washington from time to time and make ’ 
yourself known to the House and Senate members and in tum : 
tell them the truth, not only today but tomorrow and next week, 
and next month and next year and forever after tell it to 
never letting them forget what you say—if you fail to do 
why do you expect any consideration in either the House or 
Committees? If someone is going down there to poison the 
of those who sit in your committees, against your operations, 
if your operation is decent and in harmony with American i 
and situations and you never go there and offer something as 
substitute, why should you blame the members of the House and 
Senate for following bad leadership? ’ re sar 

came 








The Congressman in forceful manner asked the brokers 


present what they had done “as a group to teach the peo 
ple of this country what freedom in the market place 


means? Show me bulletins that you have issued and I will 


use them on the floor and try to advertise it for you. If 


you have not done such a thing, do you have a committee 

doing it? I want a market place to liquidate securities if 

I am forced to do so. And I am depending on you “ 

that market place.” a 
Would it not be wise not only for securities brokers sa 

for every important business concern in the country seri- 

ously to consider inaugurating a “Government Relations” ' 

Department to do what Congressman Crawford so soundly | 

urges needs doing? 


* 
Turning sharp corners finally hurts. 
* 


Dependability Essential 
Edison declared, “Genius is 10% inspiration,.90%. per 
spiration.” I thought of this the other day when an em] 
ployer told me why one of my intimate friends had been 
retained throughout the depression. “Your friend,” he said; jay 
“isn’t particularly brilliant. But there is no more depend 
able man in our whole organization. We can always cow 
upon him to do conscientiously anything and everything 
assigned him. He is sober, industrious, always on the job. 
We have had to fire scores of fellows capable of doing } 
more distinguished work, because we simply couldn’t de- 
pend upon them—they would absent themselves at the 
most critical times, often in bars. Your friend has lasted fy 
thirty years and will last until he chooses to retire.” 
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Fk in 1912, Joseph and his two young broth- 
es came over from Europe where they had made a bit of a 
came for themselves as bicycle riders in the French road races. 
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ions 3 After a few years their mother and young sister came 
indly }ovet. The lure of America had now moved the whole family. 

The brothers made a _ on a little house with money 
they had saved, but their “working capital” was very slim. 


One cold Saturday a neighborhood grocer let them fix his car 
in exchange for the family groceries. 












When they got to America they hired out as appren- 
tice mechanics. They swept out the shop at night in exchange 
for learning to make machine tools. On the side, they got an 
old 1905 model Peugeot car. They'd tear it down and build it 
up again just as they did their bikes in Europe—for practice. 






F one grocer thought nobody could ever fix the 
brakes of his old car but Joseph took the car home in the 
twilight, pulled up fence posts to make sawhorses, ran an 
extension light out of the dining room window. The three 
brothers went to work; fixed the brakes almost like new. 


Tue success of these three brothers and 


one sister in joining forces and working hard . . . is typical of 
the opportunity for progress in free competitive business. Today 
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post sawhorses. They have 40 mechanics who stayed on the 
job right through the war. Throughout the war they 
have serviced an average of 70 cars and trucks every day. 


* 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DESOTO 
CHRYSLER x DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


You'll Enjoy “The Music of Morton Gould” Thursdays, 9 P. M., E.W.T. CBS 


Joseph says, “That’s really what put us in the 

tomobile business. First we rented a garage; then in 1925 
We got a place of our own. It took us ten more years to become 
a Plymouth dealers in one of America’s biggest 
tities. We did a business before Pearl Harbor of $2,500,000 a 
tat.” Joseph says, “Of course we've only made a beginning.” 
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HERE has been much loose talk 

about the air age. Persons of vivid 
imagination but little information 
on the verities of flight have glibly 
predicted skies black with airplanes, 
both for commercial and private use, 
in the immediate post-war period, in- 
cluding Jegions of helicopters to serve 
the commuter and the housewife in the 
daily business of living. Such imagin- 
ings are not only unjustified by the 
economics of the facts, but also do 
great disservice to the sound and or- 
derly expansion of the industry. 

And yet we do stand upon the 
threshold of an air age—an age in 
which the measurements of the earth’s 
surface will be reckoned not in terms 
of distance but in terms of time. That 
time is already so short as to have 
made practical neighbors of all nations 
and to have brought about a reorienta- 
tion of geography which must affect 
profoundly the political and economic 
relations of all mankind, 















SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


















Every 13 minutes, as the war in Eu- 
rope drew to a close, an Army passen- 
ger or cargo plane was heading out to 
sea toward England or Europe. Today, 
a military plane takes off from a West 
Coast airport every 15 minutes for a 
flight across the Pacific. During peak 
traffic periods, in the China-India-Bur- 
ma theater, military planes pass over 
the famous Hump less than four min- 
utes apart. And only a few weeks ago 
a C-54 Douglas transport, carrying 
Harry Hopkins on his second mission 
to Moscow, made a record round trip 
over the Atlantic which contains more 
than a shadow of the shape of things 
to come. The flight required only 45 
hours and 25 minutes from the time 
the wheels left the runways of Wash- 
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ington’s National Airport until they 
touched again on the same spot, in- 
cluding a stay of two hours and 10 
minutes in Paris. 

Yet the C-54 is by no means a fast 
plane, as existing planes go, and is 
certain to seem slow by the standards 
which will be normal in 10, probably 
even five years. Already, the Boeing 
Stratocruiser, transport version of the 
Superfortress, which weighs 130,000 
pounds and can carry 100 passen- 
gers, has crossed the continent from 
Seattle to Washington in six hours and 
three minutes. The Douglas DC-7 will 
be above 160,000 pounds, as will be 
the successors to the Martin Mars. 
The Lockheed Constitution will gross 
more than 180,000 pounds, with a 
capacity of some 150 passengers. And 
Pan American has on order from Con- 
solidated Vultee giant clippers which 
will have a gross weight of 320,000 
pounds and carry more than 200 trans- 
ocean passengers. 

These are planes designed around 
conventional, although advanced en- 
gines of the reciprocating type. In ad- 
dition, gas turbine and jet propulsion 
is now a door unlocked by advanced 
metallurgy, spurred to new accomplish- 
ment by war. The implications of this 
revolutionary forward step in prime 
movers for aircraft are enormous. A 
new era is dawning, both for speed 
and utility, in large and small air 
vehicles. 

It is not, then, the physical limita- 
tions of aircraft and their power 
plants that stand in the way of realiza- 
tion of the wild dreams of the “Buck 
Rogers-minded” school of thought. 
Planes, engines and fuels of greatly 
improved performance will be ready 
almost as soon a8 we're ready to lay 
down the sword. The limiting factors 


are simply those of utility and cos 

For reasons of practical and eo. 
nomical operation, with high load fa 
tors, most domestic operators will . 





centrate, immediately after the war, 
transport planes of about 
capacity for shorter main-line runs 
50-seat capacity for longer hauls. 
giants will be left for the internatio 
routes. An intensive effort will be 
to cut fares and cargo rates in. 
the domestic and international field 
No airline operator believes th 
the measure of post-war traffic b 
upon the yardstick of pre-war tr 
is an accurate one. The airplane, by 
offering attractive rates, as well asi 
inherent advantages of speed and con 
venience, will create new business. 


NO LONGER A LUXURY 













If, for example, the yardstick fo 
post-war trans-Atlantic flying were to 
the number of planes required to car 
cabin passengers at luxury rates, whi 
were transported before the war | 
surface liners of the express clas 
there would be but small incentiv 
either to manufacturers or operator 
to enter the business. But low rate 
coupled with speeds which will mai 
possible a two-week vacation in Set 
land for a Mid-West school teache 
with only 48 hours total travel tim 
will create new travel in a_volum 
which should prove attractive both 
airlines and plane builders. 

With regard to the shipment ‘ 
goods, many stimulating surveys ha 
been made. One of the most recel 
showed that more than 200 Detroit fat 
tories would ship more than 350, 
pounds of air cargo a month to 
Francisco if rates could be pegged § 
about 10 cents a pound, a definite p 
sibility. The three leading types ° 
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shippers, it was found, would be small 
ol and die makers, the automobile 
nd automotive parts industry and the 
industry of pharmaceuticals and col- 
ateral products. The development of 
dequate and low-rated air facilities of 
his kind would thus have an ‘import- 
int effect on Pacific Coast industrial 
evelopment. Other sections of the 
Ytountry would benefit in similar ways. 
_ Both for the utility of air transport 
_and the broad development of personal 
aircraft, sound airport development 
_and expansion is fundamental. The air- 
port is to the airplane what the road 
is to the automobile. One can not come 
to full flower without the other. 
Commendable bills are now before 
Congress for airport development on a 
national scale. There is a broad new 
interest in airports in city and hamlet 
from coast to coast. Some sound ob- 
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tude toward airports were voiced re- 
cently, however, by C. Bedell Munro, 
aggressive president of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines. For example, says 
Munro, the expansion of private flying 
is of real importance to airline opera- 
tion, not merely a nuisance factor to 
be discouraged or, at least, not abetted 
by the air transport industry. In the 
personal plane market he sees the 
largest hopeful factor for sustained 
employment for an industry which has 
been forced by war into enormous ex- 
pansion and will feel the pains of a 
peacetime shrinkage more severely, 
perhaps, than any other industry save 
shipbuilding. 

Munro and many other qualified ob- 
servers also feel that the airport should 
be regarded as a community project, 


‘capable, if well planned and managed, 


of producing large revenues from ac- 
tivities—recreational and otherwise— 


which have little direct relation to fly- 
ing. For this reason, these men believe 
that charges to flyers, be they airlines 
or individuals, should be held down 
to the minimum, and that earnings 
from concessions and other activities 
should be stimulated. 

Followers of this school point to 
New York’s La Guardia Field as an 
example which could be followed, at 
least in some particulars, by even 
small community landing fields. The 
gross payroll at La Guardia is more 
than $23,000,000; the employees num- 
ber more than 9,000. The restaurant 
grossed more than $1,000,000 last 
year and the public paid more than 
$100,000, at a dime apiece, merely for 
the privilege of seeing planes land and 
take off. 

Perhaps that is as good an example 
as any of the fact that the air age is 
here, if we but welcome it with sense. 
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ligion, to broadcast his belief in speech, books, maga- 
zines, newspapers and the ballot. 

I Believe in the Democratic Form of Government, 
a Government of, for and by the People, where not a 


few shall rule but the commonsense of most will dic- 


tate policies. 

I Believe in My Fellow Man, believe that he and I 
are made of the same material, and believe as I intend 
to do the right thing, so he also intends to do the 
right thing. 

I Believe in the Machine, believe that it is not for 
the purpose of taking away my job but is increasing 
my power to produce more goods and thus create 
more wealth. 

I Believe in the Right of Free Individual Enterprise, 
where a man can take an axe and a sack of potatoes 
and a plow and with his government allowing him 
freedom, start a farm or rent a basement in a city 
and begin a factory or sell newspapers and lay the 
foundation of a great character and a great fortune. 

I Believe that all Things worthwhile in Life demand 
a struggle and that everything worthwhile is worth 
a struggle. 

I Believe in the Will. of Man, that it is the mightiest 
force-in the Universe; that nothing can stop a deter- 
mined man who says “I Will!” 

I Believe in Work, believe that if there is a panacea 
for the ills of the world, it is to be found in Work. 

I Believe in Myself and think that what others can 
do I can do; that by self-discipline I can train myself 
to work, to play, to rest, to accomplish and to possess 
all the glories and beauties of life. 

—Roy RUTHERFORD. 
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in - Dol I Believe in the Creative Force, Energy, Movement, 
L field Activity at the center of this Universe. This is some- 
es the times called God and is revealed through many Agen- 
ae cies and Instrumentalities. 

r tral I Believe in the Universe, that it is not just drifting 
ane, by aimlessly, that stars and suns and moons are perfectly 
I as it balanced in their movement. 

nd cor I Believe in Man; believe that he has within him 
neeG a spark which is called Immortal. 

I Believe in My Country, America, that it is richest 
in its natural resources of iron and coal and oil and 
ick fe gold and silver and fish and timber and water power. 
re wh I Believe in the People of America, believe that the 
Lo cam motives which caused them to leave their homes and 
meer: friends to come to an unknown country were noble; 
ve believe that they showed daring and the venturesome 
. clas spirit; believe that they had ambition and energy, 
Cente wanted to build a country which would fulfil the ideas 
erate of the dreamers of the world, where man could live 
. in harmony with his fellow man and enjoy the fruit 
ll of his toil. 
nS I Believe in the Constitution of the United States, 
teache believe that it is the greatest document of government 
el t ever conceived by the mind of man; believe that all 
volun governments must derive their just powers from the 
both t consent of the governed. 

I Believe in Human Freedom, that while men were 
nent not created with equal talent and ability, all men 
"ys hay should have freedom to use their ability and talent to 
Sei the utmost. 
roit : I Believe in Freedom of Expression, that a man has 
3500 the right to speak his sentiments and beliefs, to ex- 
‘ ad press his opinion on matters of government and re- 
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Opportunities 


...in microfilm 
By THE EDITORS 


business organizations, along 

with institutions and govern- 
ment agencies, are now using micro- 
film as a means of keeping and safe- 
guarding records, Many users are 
serviced by microfilming service or- 
ganizations which devote their time, 
on a fee basis, to the making and 
keeping of records. In the future, 
many more thousands of companies 
not now using microfilm can be ex- 
pected to make use of this time- and 
space-saving technique. Smaller or- 
ganizations such as stores, laundries, 
lawyers’ offices, etc., will be particu- 
larly good outlets for this kind of 
service. 


COAST TO COAST SERVICE 


At the present time a number of 
microfilming services are operating in 
the larger cities, to serve many of the 
large companies. The Graphic Micro- 
film Service of New York now has 
offices in principal cities in the East 
and West. This organization offers a 
complete service to its several hundred 
clients. The largest microfilm service 
organization is the Microstat Corp., 
also with headquarters in New York. 
This company operates internationally 
and has branch offices in the United 
States from coast to coast. There are 
also several smaller companies offering 
services which vary from recording to 
supplying of equipment and rendering 
complete record-keeping activities. 

The photographing of records is not 
new, but the use of 16 and 35 mm film 
has seen its greatest development since 
the outbreak of the war. The methods 
of microfilm photography which make 
the distribution of news to far-flung 
fighting fronts possible are also being 
used in war industries to conserve 
time and space. Microfilm makes dupli- 
cates—in seconds—from originals in 
drawings, reports and court testimony. 
One of its advantages to business is 
that it saves’ 98% of the office space 
now given over to filing equipment. 
Further, modern microfilm is almost 
indestructible, being impervious to 


M ini than 17,000 industrial and 


moisture, fire and many kinds of 
chemicals. ; 

Less than $1,000 will purchase a 
microfilm outfit. This sum would in- 
clude $350 for a recorder capable of 
microfilming industrial and other 
records, A reader for reading records 
made by microfilm costs less than 
$100. Laboratory equipment such as 
enlarger-printers and other accessories 
may be purchased for $300. Film and 
other items would cost less than $100. 
Companies now supplying equipment 
are the Spencer Lens Co., Folmer 
Graflex Corp., Remington-Rand and 
the Recordak Corp., a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak, These Companies are 
now furnishing equipment only on 
priority, but when priorities are re- 
moved many types of recorders and 
other apparatus will be available at 
the above prices or somewhat less. 

Those who wish to enter the micro- 
film business will find the best field 
among the smaller businesses, where it 
may not be considered necessary to 
install equipment because of the vol- 











“Here's our new micro-file, Mr. Wilson 
—now whet shall | do with those six 
filing cabinets?" 


ume of records. Regular calls would 
be made to the offices of clients and 
records made on a fee basis. The 
microfilm service organization also 
acts as a supplier of readers, which 
must he on hand for the viewing of 
material filed on microfilm. Readers 
are let out on a rental basis and any 
servicing necessary is handled by the 
microfilm service organization. 

The microfilm business may be large 
or small, depending on the territory 
covered and the size and number of 
clients. From a half to a full day ¢ 
week would be required to handle the 
microfilming of records in the average 
small business; for small stores, sey. 
eral could be covered in a day, In all 
cases the equipment is portable and is 
taken to the office of the client. The 
cost of operating a microfilm service 
is about one-half the charge made, 
On a straight microfilming basis the 
income should run about $25 a day 
per person, this being exclusive of any 
rentals received for readers. This in- 
come assumes that about $50 a day is 
charged for the use of camera (re 
corder) and operator. The large mi- 
crofilming service companies use spe- 
cially constructed trucks for the trans. 
portation of equipment. 


GOOD SALES PROSPECTS 


An excellent way to start such a 
business would be through a tie-up 
with an experienced photographer, 
since the facilities used for industrial 
photography would lend themselves to 
microfilming operations. Microfilm 
equipment requires no special tech- 
niques other than those common to 
other photography. In the beginning 
some salesmanship would be needed 
to induce business to adopt this 
method of record keeping. The sales 
angles are good, however, since very 
appreciable savings over older methods 
can be shown immediately. 

Potentially, the microfilm business 
is a sound one. The risks are few and 
it is the type of service that good busi- 
ness managers can recognize as & 
money- and time-saver. It’s quite 
capable of expansion. Overhead varies 
with the volume of business, with a 
certain amount being fixed by equip- 
ment depreciation and the space used. 
As evidenced by companies now in 
the business, microfilm service offers 
possibilities for branch operation. And 
where the service can be operated on 
a contract basis the business is assured 
of a basic income throughout the year. 
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|Emil Schram: 


“My Biggest Mistake” 


As told to WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


6] ) Emi play me up!” warned 


Emil Schram, president of the 

New York Stock Exchange, 
when asked to tell about his outstand- 
ing mistake. “Don’t try to make me 
out a big shot. I’m just ploughing a 
field here, in a very plodding fashion. 
As for mistakes, I’ve made them not 
singly but in bunches.” 

The homely simplicity of Schram’s 
language comes natural to him, for, 
strange to relate, the high pontiff of 
Wall Street is a sure-enough dirt 
farmer. In fact, he was never anything 
ese until at the age of 39 he went to 
Washington as an informal ambassa- 
dor from the flooded drainage area in 
Illinois where he is joint owner of a 
5,000-acre farm. Becoming director and 
later chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., he was called from 
there to head the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

“My biggest mistake,” he says, “was 
one which today seems to be nearly 
universal. Most of us, at certain times, 
find it necessary to do some stock- 
taking—appraising assets and liabili- 
ties both in our’ affairs and in our 
personal make-up. Unfortunately, we 
often tend to overemphasize the credit 
side of the ledger, focusing our atten- 
tion on strong points instead of short- 
comings. That’s what I did. Instead of 
concentrating on flaws and trying to 
convert them into assets, 1 was prone 
tither to discount them or, human- 
like, to overlook them entirely. 


BLESSING IN DISGUISE 


“Luckily, I saw the light in time to 
avoid letting myself be overwhelmed 
by the disaster that submerged our 
Illinois farm a dozen years ago. We 
suffered heavy floods and it looked as 
if my partner and I had lost our life 
work and savings. ‘Maybe this is the 
best thing that ever happened to us,’ 
I said. ‘Perhaps it’ll pull us up short 
and make us pay more attention to the 
weak spots in our set-up.’ 

“At the same time it came to me that 
liabilities in character as well as in 
property could be made to yield a 
profit. We saved the farm—it’s earn- 
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ing more than it did 20 years ago— 
and I am still working on Emil 
Schram. 

“] began making my typical blunder 
early in life. When I was a boy in 
Peru, Indiana, my parents taught me 
to use my hands. I got a job in a 
machine shop and had visions of be- 
coming a toolmaker, but I also wanted 
to be graduated from the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 
In either or both of these directions I 
saw nothing but assets, so far as my 
own fitness was concerned. I figured 
I could do one or the other equally 
well, as the notion might strike me. 
So I shelved the toolmaker idea for 
the time being and finished high 
school. But instead of working my 
way through Harvard I started keep- 
ing books at the local ice plant. Then, 
after a few years, the owner, J. O. 
Cole, sent me to manage his Illinois 
cornbelt farm, where I eventually be- 
came his partner. 

“As the years passed I felt the lack 
of a college education and realized 
that this was my greatest liability. | 
saw that the only way I could protect 
myself from the competition of those 
with college diplomas was to become 
my own teacher. This was not easy, but 


‘I set about it as best I could. Being 


without. book knowledge, I found it 
necessary to present everything in the 
simplest language, both to myself and 
others. I turned this liability into a 
resource by reducing every proposition 
to its lowest terms, so that I could un- 
derstand it. In this way I learned to 
think more clearly and present my 
thoughts more logically to others. 

“When I came to the Stock Ex- 
change I had to study it. from the 
ground up, because I knew very little 
about securities brokerage and still less 
about how a stock exchange should be 
run. But I figured that if I put into 
practice the liability-into-asset princi- 
ple I couldn’t go far astray. 

“Some members thought that the 
problem facing the Stock Exchange 
was too much government control. 
At any rate, since regulation by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 





was considered by some to be the 
greatest liability item, I tackled this 
question most actively—but only to get 
at the facts. Fixed liabilities on every 
balance sheet must always be recog- 
nized as such. 

“I discovered that the securities 
laws and the Stock Exchange had a 
common approach. I saw that the un- 
derlying principle of the securities 
laws was the same under which the 
Exchange itself operates—namely, the 
full disclosure of information. 


TWO KINDS OF CONTROL 


“*What you regard as a heavy lia- 
bility,’ I said, ‘is really your biggest 
asset. You believe in the principle of 
full disclosure, in regulation, in con- 
trol; otherwise there would be no Stock 
Exchange rules. So my program is 
going to be one of co-ordination with 
the objectives of the securities laws.’ 
And after four years with the Ex- 
change I am convinced that the great- 
est opportunity in this country today 
is co-operation between government 
and all forms of business. 

“Today, there is government con- 
trol and there is self-control. It’s easy 
to dismiss the first as a liability and 
fall into the mistake of not trying to 
shift it to the other side of the ledger. 
At the present time every American 
enterprise, corporate or individual, 
can succeed only by co-ordinating the 
two kinds of control and thereby get- 
ting the most out of both. And, as my 
own experience demonstrates, each of 
us as individuals may achieve quicker 
and more lasting success if we pay 
more attention to liabilities than. to 
assets—in our natural endowments, 
our work habits and our character.” 
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Behind the Labor Scene q 


F OnBES digests all labor publications 

their circulation approaches 20,- 
000,000—and regularly presents char- 
acteristic extracts, without comment, 
on this page. 


“THE SLICKERS ARE GOING STRONG" 


From United Mine Workers Journal, 
official organ of the United Mine 
Workers of America: 

“War-baby” companies that have 
made huge profits, and have piled up 
their share of that forty billion dollars 
of “reserves” which the corporations 
now have, are being capitalized on the 
basis of their wartime earnings. The 
stocks of companies so capitalized will 
be sold to suckera, of course, but there 
are lotsa of suckers with war dough 
burning their pockets, As these deals 
are frankly “speculative,” there is no 
law to prevent the issue of the stocks. 
The amount of the stock issues is de- 
termined by the simple fraud of as- 
suming that the “war-baby” company 
can earn wartime profits in peacetime. 

In case there is an effort by the 
Government, after the war, to make 
the corporations disgorge war profits 
or to back-tax them, the original own- 
ers who have sold their war-watered 
stocks will be out of the picture—the 
suckers who buy the stocks will be 


holding the bag. 


HITS G.M. PRESIDENT 


From the Memphis Labor Review: 

While General Motors Corporation 
officially protested that 93¢ an hour is 
too much to pay its women employes, 
it was rewarding President Charles F. 
Wilson at the rate of $147.53 per 
hour—or $1,180.24 per 8-hour day... 

It is true that Wilson has to pay a 
good share of his take to the income 
tax collector, but so do GM workers. 
.» + The GM employes have to pay sales 
taxes on most of their income while 
Wilson pays on only a part of his. 


BIG BUSINESS WICKED 


From the Alabama News Digest 
(CIO), under the headline “Big Bus- 
iness Seeks to Wreck OPA and Bring 
Ruin to Nation”: 

Almost unnoticed by the general 
public under the stress of war, vari- 
ous big business and industry pres- 
sure groups prompted by greed and 


selfishness are busy needling Congress 
into relaxing OPA controls so that 
they can charge higher prices and 
make larger profits than these controls 
now permit, and this is in the face of 
Commerce Department figures show- 
ing industry profits have skyrocketed 
to a point 34% times greater than in 
pre-war 1939] 


"WHO GETS GRAVY?" 


From the United Rubber Worker: 

You no doubt have had the dis- 
pleasure to listen to some merchant 
explaining the high cost of his mer- 
chandise: “Labor costs are so high 
these days,” he tells you. The unthink- 
ing public accepts this as justification 
for exorbitant prices and forthwith 
silently utters, “A plague on Labor,” 
It is high time that Labor itself began 
telling the truth about how much it 
receives from the retail cost of any 
item. Take a few examples: 

A pair of men’s trousers retailing 
from $6 to $8 actually brings to the 
persons making them the munificent 
sum of 45 cents, Surely the clothing 
merchant doesn’t consider this amount 
excessive Labor cost. 

A suit of clothes selling for $45 
involves about $5 in actual Labor 
costs. Again, who gets the profit? 

Or take a breakdown issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission on the cost 
of manufacturing a tractor, under 15 
horsepower. This is very interesting! 
In a tractor selling for $950.83, Labor 
gets $42.86. This amounts to 4.5% of 
the total cost. 


~». AND TELL ME, 
DADDY — WHAT 
DID YOu DO IN 
Te ware ? 


MEP? I HELO 
THE Ling’... 


From Kenosha Labor 


It is time that the Public re 
that the high cost of merchandise 
not due to Labor's share—but to q 
mark-up of the manufacturer and q 
middle man. 


“PUBLIC UTILITY OWNERSHI 


From the Journal of State and 
Government Employes: 

The municipal ownership of 
systems is widespread though the 
still are privately owned sys 
Municipal ownership of gas, electri 
and transportation systems is spread 
ing and I feel we should urge this dé 
velopment in the interest of be 
political and economic democracy and 
as a means of relieving our municipal 
ities of the financial difficulties they 
have experienced during recent year, 

Private power companies have exer 
cised an evil influence in politics at all 
levels——-local, state and national, They 
have cost investors untold amounts, 
Municipally owned utilities pay divi 
dends, It costs municipalities amazing 
amounts to have their utilities pre 
vately owned, Cities which own th 
local utilities are better off financia 
than those which do not, and the citie 
which are financially sound can 
generally do pay their municipal emf 
ployees better wages and work th 
under better conditions, 





SCUTTLING UNIONS, NOT JAPAN” 


From the /nternational W oodworker, 
official organ of the International 
Woodworkers of America, under the 
heading “Japan Is the Enemy, Not the 
Wagner Act”: 

There are some influential gentle 
men in this country who appear not 
to have heard of Japan’s Emperor 
Hirohito and the rest of the Banzai 
crew, While the rest of the nation spits 
on its hands, hitches up its pants and 
pitches in to finish the war in the Pa 
cific, these people launch their own 
private offensive in a war against labor 
and the rest of the American people. 

We refer to the automotive indus 
try bigwigs, the food processing inter 
ests and the congressional hatchetmen 
who think this is an appropriate mo 
ment to scuttle the National Labor 
Relations Board and thus deprive labor 
of some of the principal benefits of the 
Wagner Act. 





helps save 290 to 315 


Jomaica Buses, Inc., at 114-02 New York Blvud., Jamaica, L, 1., operates 73 buses, 


serving Jamaica, Queens and Nassau, 


“My fleet runs right... and | can prove it scientifically 
with the Cities Service POWER PROVER,” says J. F. Weid- 
ner, General Maintenance Superintendent of Jamaica 
Buses, Inc. “It eliminates guesswork in tune-up. Tells 








Proéf No. 1: After inserting hose of Cities 
Service Power Prover in exhaust outlet, Bill 
Rees, Power Prover Serviceman, points out a 

gasolene waste to Bill Koestring, me- 
chanic for Jamaica Buses, Inc. 


Proof No, 2: Bill Koestring makes his tune- 
up adjustments as he watches the Power 
Prover dial. Accurately, quickly, the needle 
registers a gradual reduction in gasolene 
waste, as tune-up progresses, 


quickly and accurately just what and where the trouble is, 
As a result we get better bus operation... less oil dilution 
+. and save several hundred gallons of our strictly limited 
supply of gasolene every day.” 


Proof No. 3: Bill Koestring shows George 
Kletty, Garage Foreman for Jamaica Buses, 
Inc., just how he improved engine efficiency 
.--and reduced gasolene waste from 42% to 
18%—normal idling operation, 


Take Advantage of the Cities Service Power Prover for Your Own Fleet — NOW! 
Mail in This Coupon Today for a Free Demonstration Test on Your Vehicles. 


NOTE: 
This offer is limited 
to principal cities in 
Cities Service mar- 
keting territories 
East of the Rockies. 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Room 859, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in cutting gasolene waste with the Cities Service Power Prover. 


Please send me more information 


EOD cctcnciewn saihtk teva tind with eine ihe aseichte bbe «000 cxnd vese thee 


Street Address 
Citar iease vhigee ose 


No. of Vehicles ir Fleet ..,...c0:s.ceve sees vee cove eves snve ones 








A Soldier Speaks: 





This is the seventh in a series of 
stories on the views of Gls, writ- 
ten by a soldier from first-hand 
experience both here and abroad. 











ONSTANTLY intensified debate 
C is raging as to whether this 

nation, for the first time in ‘its 
history, should adopt compulsory 
peacetime military training. Will such 
preparation protect the world from 
another gigantic war? Or will it help 
to breed war? 

How does, the GI, with his first- 
hand knowledge of the Army and war, 
feel? 

In three years of military service 
and contact with many service men, 
the writer has heard very few question 
the necessity for a post-war system of 
military training—conscription, 

The rending repetition of World 
War I on a vaster scale has made most 
doughfeet determined that their kids 
won’t have to suffer what their dads 
and their dads’ dads have had to suf- 
fer. Convinced that only by vigorous 
participation in world affairs can we 
stay clear of wars, Joe is willing that 
his kid brother, and later his own 
sons, shall spend a year, when 18, un- 
dergoing military training. 


RESENT DISCIPLINE 


Much has been written arguing the 
pros and cons of the “good” in mili- 
tary training. But it is not with the 
idea of benefits to be conferred on the 
individual that the average GI supports 
conscription. Long used to freedom of 
action, and soundly convinced that no 
man is intrinsically better than an- 
other, most “selectees” hate the rigid 
discipline essential to successful sol- 
diering. Countless hours of orientation 
on. the reasons for the salute—that it 
is a sign of respect for the uniform 
and not the man—hasn’t sold Gls; 
they salute because they must—and 
they resent bitterly being compelled to 
salute some officer who hasn’t earned 
their respect. 


Do Gis Favor Peace 
Conscription? 


Particularly grating to these mil- 
lions of former civilians is the neces- 
sity for jumping when some corporal 
or sergeant chooses to sound off. Un- 
protected by the rigorously-enforced 
respect accorded commissioned of- 
ficers, the non-com’s actual authority 
rests pretty largely on his personal 
ability to get things done. Thus on the 
spot, many inexperienced in handling 
men fall back on pure mouthing and 
threats to report laggards to “higher 
authority.” 

The unvarnished truth is that, though 
our civilian soldiers have bowed to 
the necessity for this discipline, they 
have never relished it. Their good 
American blood — fortunately — still 
boils when any man, no matter what 
his rank, barks his orders and seems 
to take himself and his artificially-con- 
ferred authority too pompously. 


MORE THAN MILITARY VALUE 


Is there, then, nothing but the mili- 
tary value of a year’s conscription to 
recommend it? Most Joes would prob- 
‘ably say, “Yes; that’s all there is and 
there isn’t any more.” But reflection, 
away from the petty gripes of GI life, 
suggests there is actually much else to 
make 12 months of training worth- 
while for young Americans. 

At the outset Tom the butcher, Dick 
the baker, Harry the candlestick 
maker, and sons of the rich are sud- 
denly thrown together and confronted 
with a new, thoroughly communal 
way of life. All dressed alike, with 
identical living quarters, the same 
daily round of strenuous activities, 
these youths, from every part of the 
country and widely-varying economic 
circumstances, must adjust themselves 
to one another, must learn to live to- 
gether. A man learns to evaluate his 
buddies purely on their merits as men. 
The fellow who has plodded through 
life with little thought for others 
quickly becomes aware that some re- 
gard for the next fellow is essential in 
order to “get along.” 

Many classic illustrations of this 
stem from the famed not-so-apocry- 













phal Army “Chow Hound” and 
tempts to teach him manners. In 
rison “messes” (dining halls) food ; 
usually in serving dishes on tables 
seat eight or ten. The one who 
the next-to-the-last portion automat 
cally slides the last serving on to 
plate of his neighbor and goes to r 
fill the dish. This is one point iy 
“chow etiquette” rigorously enforced 
by “public opinion” among the mea. 





DEVELOPS BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Certain “manners” have, through 
the years, been adopted to make easier 
all those phases of Army ‘life that ip. 
volve many sharing limited facilities, 
Not only in mess halls, but shower 
rooms, day rooms, post exchanges, and 
so. forth, a soldier soon learns in con 
centrated lessons how to live and ld 
live. He develops a regard for th 
welfare of others. If in social game 
he isn’t a good sport, or if he isa} 6, 
conversational blowhard or a would-be} dain 
wise guy, the resulting “freeze” from] w 
his fellows quickly leaves that sad sack}iighti 
a lone wolf—and the Army makes athe s 
poor hermitage. N 

During such close association ther}nilre 
is constant exchange of viewpoints bejtonn 
tween the lad who dug coal in Pem| T 
sylvania as a member of Lewis’ uniotlile | 
and the farmer from Kansas, between} tem 
the Detroit auto worker and the col} fil 
lege-bred youth with unhardensl) 74 
hands. A natural result is knowledg|™™ 
and understanding. 4 

Unquestionably, for these reas wile 
and many others, our democracy i 
tremendously strengthened by this # 
sociation of all types of young me 
engaged in a common enterprise 
preserve their common heritage. 
the basis of military necessity most 0 
them will support such a plan. 

Having had years taken out of thei 
own lives, and having seen the live: 
taken out of countless buddies becausé 
a policy of wishful “we hate wat 
didn’t prevent war, most soldiers wail 
to see ours kept a strong nation whe 
powerful voice will be heard should 
future Hitlers try to start trouble. 
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chain of trains that vitalize the power and strength of a Victory-minded people. 
Without this life line of railroads — 230,000 miles of them — America's mighty 
id sacklighting machine could never have been created, nor could our Allies have gained 
akes a}the strength they needed to resist. 

Never in history has fast, mass transportation been so vital — it is a job for the 
nilroads, for no other form of transportation has ever had the capacity to haul the 


The Norfolk and Western is proud that it is an important link in the American 
lie line of railroads. This railway, serving a richly endowed area which produces 
temendously for war, is moving vast quantities of fighting equipment and supplies 
to fill the ships of great convoys — and helping to keep our factories going full blast 
by delivering tens of thousands of car loads of raw materials from forests, fields and 
nines — safely and on time. 

Vitalizing the power and strength of a Victory-minded people — is the job of the 
tilroads now. And when Victory is won, the Norfolk and Western, like other rail- 
-tt0ads, will keep the life line open, ready to serve a greater America that is dedicated 
fo progress and peace among nations of the world. 





Over America's railroads, the steel life line of the nation, is rolling an endless < 
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Sellings Post-War Job 
3. Sales Research 





This is the third in a series 
of stories on post-war sales 
problems. Next: The Salesman. 











OST companies with sales re- 

search experience have come to 

the conclusion that such a de- 
partment should be kept small, and 
that it should operate as a flexible 
service department, analyzing, filtering 
and routing information to the proper 
department chiefs while keeping itself 
separate from the actual gathering of 
data. There are a good many reasons 
for this, but the chief ones are: 

1. A large department tends to be- 
come fully occupied with routine 
work, with imagination and flexibility 
of thought and work constricted. 

2. The large department's tendency 
is to prove some executive’s point, 
rather than supplying the cold analyti- 
cal facts for the executive to consider. 


AVOID COMPANY INTERFERENCE 


Personally, I believe the department 
should be limited to semi-executive 
capacity, directing the actual footwork 
of various surveys and studies by out- 
side research agencies. Further, it 
should be placed beyond the influence 
of those responsible for other company 
operations, for two primary reasons: 

1. Unless protected, the research de- 
partment is in danger of becoming a 
dumping ground for all of a com- 
pany’s loose ideas. 

2. Freedom from _ intra-company 
opinion will allow it to pursue a course 
of unbiased analysis. 

The man selected to direct the de- 
partment’s work serves best if taken 
from within the company, if possible. 
It makes little difference whether he 
has been trained in the accounting, 
engineering, factory or sales depart- 
ment, but it is essential that he does 
not have a preconceived idea of any 
department’s relative value. He should 
be a good statistician with a nose for 





Vice-president of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Don Mitchell is a nationally known 
authority on sales and marketing. 


By DON MITCHELL 


news and sufficient imagination to in- 
terpret facts and figures and direct 
them into the right channels. 

His job is to find and analyze the 
facts and data on anything that has to 
do with sales, It may be pretesting the 
market for a new product or analyzing 
a new market for an old product, or 
digesting the facts from which the 
sales manager means to establish new 
quotas, territories or sales budgets. At 
the moment, our own research chief is 
doing a bit of cost accounting on vari- 
ous products, so that we'll know pre- 
cisely how much profit our salesmen 
are making for us—something alto- 
gether different from their total sales 
volume. 

As an idea of how valuable this 
fellow can be, take the period of trying 
to sell coffee manufacturers the idea 
of using cans. Retail coffee was tradi- 
tionally sold in paper bags. Can sales- 
men invariably faced a wall of manu- 
facturers’ disinterest when they had to 
admit that cans could not possibly be 





John Phelps Cushing 
“Sales research finds out why.” 


brought down to the price of pape 
bags. 

Then one can company got the ide 
of selling a coffee’s freshness. Obvious. 
ly, vacuum cans would retain freshnes 
longer than paper bags, but the prod. 
uct would of necessity have to sell for 
more. The idea of retaining freshnes 
caught manufacturers’ interest, but th 
price factor cancelled it until the cap 
company was able to demonstrate that 
a high percentage of housewives would 
pay the difference, and more. Ther 
were facts and figures to back the as 
sertion, gathered in a pretest survey 
made by the can company’s sales re. 
search department. 





SCIENTIFIC FACT-FINDING 


Routine work of the sales research 
department is answering for us, by 
scientific fact-finding and analysis, 
questions such as: Is a product ready 
for the market? Is it “right”? Whatis 
the potential market? How much of it 
can we expect to get? What type of ad- 
vertising, merchandising and _ selling 
technique is going to put our produc 
over in this market? 

These are things we used to doa 
lot of guessing about. We relied largely 
on intuition, personal experience, 
hunches. Sales research gives us test 
ing, measurement, the scientific break- 
down of psychological factors. It goes 
out and finds out why. 

Never before have we really had to 
know all about our markets. We used 
a lot of catch phrases about sales pe 
tentials, consumer variants and resist 
ances, merchandising technique, et, 
but when we came right down to it we 
relied a good deal on smart advertis 
ing, novelty, and a better product of 
cheaper price to sell our product. All 
too often, we failed to give enough 
consideration to the potential outlets 
or customers we were missing. 

Now évery sales manager is facing 
a common post-war problem: Just to 
keep our companies going, every one of 
us has got to sell 40% more than the 
best we ever did before! But, at least 
in some fields, we are going to be up 
against roughly three times as many 
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1400 degrees of heat—more than most metals 


“ #P = IMAGINE GLASS thet will withstand over 
e 
Cie alloc 2m 
One of the newest uses for this heat-resist- 


GIVES GLASS 
AN APPETITE 
FOR HEAT 

















ing gless is in hospital operating rooms. There, 
the intense light required for delicate opere- 
tions creates torrid heat, discomforts surgeon, 
nurses and patient. But panes of this new glass 
fitted into the lighting fixtures absorb 80% of 
the heat generated by over 3000 watts. Now, 
all the ‘Dr. Kildares” will find the operating 
room @ cooler, more comfortable place. 

Ordinary tempering couldn't provide glass 
with this amazing heat-resisting quality. So, 
“Engineered Air" stepped forward with the 
answer—jets of cool air in the annealing 
even—striking both sides of hot panels at a 
speed of 160 miles per hour. 

Here is still another example of how 
Sturtevant “Engineered Air" points the way 
to product improvements, time and labor sav- 
ing manufacturing methods. As you face the 
strenuous, competitive deys ahead, enlist 
this valuable production tool that we call— 
“Air At Work". 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK BOSTON 36, MASS. 








Oiljak, like other American manufacturers, continues to devote all its 





facilities to the production of war material, to speed the approaching 


day of victory. 


Yet, at the same time, we consider it no less our duty to plan for the 
future, to do our part in easing the change-over to a healthy industrial 
economy during the competitive peacetime years that lie ahead of 


American industry. 


Oiljak offers you complete manufacturing facilities with up-to-date 
machines operated by men whose production record on war contracts 
compares favorably with normal peacetime costs; a record achieved 
by a minimum of rejections, a steady streamlined flow of work and 
materials through the plant, and a special assembly-line technique for 


which Oiljak is famous. 





So before you set up the manufacturing procedure for your peacetime 
products, it may well be worth your while to get acquainted with all 


the facilities which Oiljak can offer you. 


MACHINING «© STAMPING *« WELDING + 


METAL 


PLATING + 
MANUFACTURERS 


FINISHING « ASSEMBLING 


tHe OILJAK MANUFACTURING Co, ine. 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
THE JOB COMPLETE FROM BLUEPRINT TO FINISHED PRODUCT 





competitors, with 10 to 50 times their 
pre-war production capacity. 

We have got to know every detail, 
every possible potential of our mar. 
kets, not by guesswork or previous 
experience, but by fresh and constant 
research into the actual facts. For in- 
stance, we know that 21% of American 
homes are not yet wired for electricity, 
But do we know about the type of 
homes, the type of people, and pre. 
cisely how this fact reflects upon the 
sales potential of our products? 


VITAL QUESTIONS 


These are things the research chief 
can find out for us. He can give us 
the figures and data and analysis to 
answer such questions as: Why are 
competitors licking us in a given area? 
Why does a certain potential market 
remain untouched? Is our price too 
high or too low for (a) the product, 
(b) the customers who buy it? Are 
customers buying our product and 
brand, or just a handy package of 
goods? Do we need more or less, or 
more capable, salesmen in a territory? 
If we spent more money on advertis- 
ing, merchandising, promotion, pub- 
licity, dealer helps, etc., would our 
sales go up? How much? What pos- 
sible outlets have we overlooked? Do 
our sales methods and policies reach 
and appeal to all potential customers? 
Will a néw product “take” (a) as it 
stands, (b) with new packaging, (c) 
with modification of design or size, 
(d) in one type of outlet, or in several, 
(e) at a higher or lower price? 

There’s nothing new in these ques- 
tions, What is new is that we are learn- 
ing to approach sales questions with 
the scientific fact-finding, pretesting 
and surveying of the production en- 
gineer. The sales manager, the mar- 
keting chief, will still have to use keen 
judgment. But sales research and anal- 
ysis can give him precise facts in 
advance to base his judgment upon. 

From my experience, next. to the 
actual ability to sell, scientific sales 
research, properly applied, will be the 
most vital tool for post-war sales. 


He ee err TT mies 


In the next generation the veter- — 
ans of this war are going to run 
this country. They fought to save 
it; now they want to fight to 
maintain it, and that is their 
duty.—Presipent Harry S. Trv- 
MAN, 
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U.S. Friction Tape 
in the front lines 





Same tape...same Boy 


IVE an American boy a roll of friction tape and he’ll 
tackle just about any kind of a repair job that comes 
along ... with the odds on his doing it successfully. 


When boys like that donned uniform they found their 
old workbench friend more useful than ever. 


Take the men in the Signal Corps, whose resourceful- 
ness in emergencies is legendary. They use a lot of fric- 
tion tape — from their basic training schools right up to 
the front line observation posts. And a lot of that tape 
bears a familiar name—“Holdtite”. 


Same boy...same tape...made by the same people— 
United States Rubber Company. 


People who buy products create jobs for people who make 
products. That’s how a business grows big. It is your lik- 
ing for “U.S.” products that built this company. 

In the field of mechanical rubber goods alone “U.S.” 
products are in use in every phase of the vast, complex 
war machine...on land, at sea, in the air. 


Under the whiplash of military necessity, great scientific 
strides have been taken in adapting rubber to new pur- 
poses. The lessons learned, the skills and techniques per- 
fected will not be lost or forgotten at war’s end. 


They will be utilized to benefit you... to give you new 
and better products that bear the “U. S.” seal. 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’ —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


its 1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. . In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Led. 
as JULY 15, 1945 ' 25. 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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TOMORROW'S Calculator 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


26 


Why not discover for yourself how easy it is to 


operate a FRIDEN...as the Calculator, not the 
Operator, does the Work. FRIDEN FULLY 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS today incor- 
porate modern design with unexcelled figure 
work production. Telephone or write to your 
local Fridén Representative and conveniently 
arrange for a demonstration of tomorrow’s 
calculator on your own work... . today, 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 








New 
Ideas 


JET-PROPELLED CARS? 


According to one GE engineer, the 
jet engine, now pioneering the air. 
ways, may soon be riding the high. 
ways. Within a relatively short time, 
it’s predicted, jet-propelled motors will 
be adapted to powering automobiles, 





FOODLESS RESTAURANT 


“Tote-a-Lunch,” a Jacksonville, Fla., 
restaurant innovation, is a boon to 
time-pressed war workers who have 
only a short time in which to eat. This 
“eating” establishment serves no food 
except soft drink beverages, but pro- 
vides special facilities for workers who 
carry their own lunch. Added feature: 
Reading, . writing, restroom facilities, 
telephone and lounge are free to all 
comers. 


WALLS THAT "BREATHE" 


Among the many promised materials 
for post-war building is one reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce: 
“Breathing walls” of open-joint brick 
veneer. Backed up with flue-like hol- 
low tile and mineral wool, they’re in- 
tended to minimize condensation. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Credit the Army with concocting an 
unusual method of delivering blood 
plasma to front-line troops whose sup- 
plies are largely cut off by the enemy. 
It’s done by simply firing it over ene- 
my lines in artillery shells. 


PARADISE ON WHEELS 


Swedish auto manufacturers are 
said to be producing multi-convenience 
buses that embody the last word in 
passenger travel comfort. Their many 
new features include radios, refriger- 
ators, air conditioning equipment, 
smoking compartments, even reading 
lamps and hot water. 


HARDNESS TESTER 


A portable “hammer” that makes 
practical on-the-spot hardness tests is 
the latest research development of the 
Steel City Testing Laboratory, Detroit. 
Self-acting, this hammer can be used 
by any unskilled workman to test ma- 
terial in the shop, yard or truck in- 
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stead of taking a specimen to a testing 
machine. Repeated tests can be made 
without readjusting the instrument. 


BIBLE IN BUSINESS 


Thanks to the war, perhaps, the 
Bible is entering the factory in a big 
way. In one Connecticut organization, 
in fact, there’s a strict company policy 
that a Bible must be on every desk. 
Says the company: It’s not only an 
endless source of inspiration, but has 
even been a life-saver for many an 
oficial who has quoted from it to put 
over a sales argument. 


STUDENT COPYWRITERS 


One Chicago department store, like 
many others, has a group of high 
school students as fashion advisers. 
But this store goes one step further— 
the students also write advertising copy 
which the firm uses in high school and 
community papers. 


PUBLIC SHELTER 


One public-spirited Arkansas Lions’ 
Club, having twice seen their small 
Ozark town visited by destructive 
storms, is preparing to meet the com- 
ing “tornado season” by building a 
public storm cellar—complete with rest 
rooms—right in the town square. 


MASS-PRODUCED HOMES 


Three rooms and bath—right off the 
assembly line. That’s the future prom- 
ise of experiments now being conduct- 
ed at a test plant near Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Complete, perma- 
nent and portable, the houses will 
come out of the plant ready for occu- 
pancy, are expected to sell for approxi- 
mately $2,000. With material shortages 
still a prime obstacle, however, full- 
scale production and national distribu- 
tion are still in the offing. 


PUNCTURE PROOF TUBE? 


A new-type of synthetic rubber in- . 


ner tube, developed by Standard Oil 
of N. J., will provide post-war motor- 
ists with an extra margin of safety in 
punctures. In recent tests, although a 
10-penny nail was driven through the 
casing and into the tube, the car was 
able to continue for several miles with 
nearly half the air remaining in the 
punctured tire. Made from Butyl, it’s 
claimed that these tubes will hold air 
10 times better than those made of 
natural rubber, require inflation only 
three or four times a year. 
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FACT oz FICTION 


a 


QODESTRUCTION-BY- lot” 
ELECTRICITY \S RAPIDLY : 
BECOMING A MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR INDUSTRY IN THE 
DYNAMIC CITY OF TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 











CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1, Fact. By using electric power to break 
down raw materials, Tacoma is now making 
aluminum . . . adhesives .. . acids .. . in- 
secticides . . . fertilizers . . . dozens of basic 
products for war and peace. Cheap and 
abundant électric power, plus nearby mines 
and forests, plus an excellent deep-sea port 
and fine rail transportation give Tacoma’s 
electro-chemical industries unbounded op- 
portunity in the world of tomorrow. 








2. Fact. But it’s wood flour ...a strange and 
versatile new product, fine as talc, ground 
from selected trees 100-150 years old, and 
used also to make plastics, roofing and lino- 
leum. Thousands of cars of logs and lum- 
ber products hauled by Northern Pacific 
have helped maintain Tacoma as the 
‘Forest Products Capital of America”. 


3. Fact. In the Puyallup Valley, near Ta- 
coma, growers produce one-third of all 
U. S. daffodil bulbs. The blooms must be 

icked, to develop large and healthy bulbs. 

ut in peacetime, Northern Pacific will 
again bring tourists to see these flowers in 
the spectacular Daffodil Festival. Tacoma 
is also the principal gateway to Mt. Rainier 
National Park—one of the great scenic 
wonders of the world, 


4. Fiction. Actually, the Fort’s 96,000-acre 
MA area could accommodate an 8,640-hole golf 

course ... but Tacomans are proud that 
the Army will maintain Fort Lewis as a 
permanent post. America’s second largest 
military installation, Fort Lewis itself is as 
large as many important towns along the 
“Main Street of The Northwest”. 


QODAFFODIL-KILLERS 
ON FARMS NEAR TACOMA 
DESTROY ACRES OF GORGEOUS 
BLOOMS EACH YEAR, TO MAKE 
YOUR GARDEN PRETTIER. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 
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New Wings 





over 
Manhattan 








Air travelers to and from New 
York—and those who need to be 
air travelers—now find a great 
new answer to their urgent need 
for flight accommodations. 


PCA, second oldest domestic 
airline, has added New York to 
its far-reaching skyway of key 
cities in the industrial Midwest 
and South. 


In adding the great New York 
air travel market to its pattern 
of cities, PCA has taken an im- 
portant further step in establish- 
ing a complete air transport ser- 
vice to the industrial heart of 
the nation. 


@ Two New York City ticket offices: 
Under the Park Avenue Arch at 42nd 
Street, and in the Ritz Tower Hotel, 
Park and 57th. Phone number is 
Eldorade 5-2670. 





THE CAPITAL AIRY & 





THE 
Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


HE immediate outlook is as sticky 

and trying as Washington's hu- 

mid and enervating mid-Summer 
weather, Next few weeks will, be inter- 
spersed with explosive charges like the 
black and flashing thunderstorms that 
roll up from behind the Potomac to 
drench the Capital in heavy down- 
pours, These electrical or electrifying 
eruptions, whether meteorological or 
political, seldom clear the atmosphere 
for long. More often they add just one 
more layer of irritating damp to soak 
up and intensify the high tide of ‘heat 
waves and hot tempers in July and 
August, 

The nation will sizzle and simmer 
with Washington—as business tries to 
find a way through the red tape of re- 
conversion, only to learn that WPB’s 
promised materials aren't available 
yet after all—as rival unions tie up 
production in muscle-showing con- 
tests for membership and control—as 
other labor leaders flout WLB and no- 
strike pledges to maintain or increase 
take-home pay for fewer hours worked 
——as housewives encounter even graver 
shortages of meats and sugar—as the 
potential stream of new production is 
choked by literally thousands of dams 
OPA has erected all along the course 

and as more people find ODT is 
making them sweat out their vacations 
at home because the railroads cannot 
move them. 


RECONVERSION POLICIES 


These disquieting and aggravating 
prospects at home are strained further 
right now by the tensions of watchful 
waiting—for results of President Tru- 
man’s hazardous journey to his first 
Big Three session in Berlin—for final 
news of British elections and the right- 
or-left trends they indicate—for hints 
that should come any time of Russia’s 
next move, particularly toward Japan. 

Three matters of moment depend 
largely on these developments. First, 
the tempo of the Japanese war will ac- 
celerate more rapidly if the burden of 
the fighting remains almost exclusively 
upon U, S. Second, a partial weather- 
vane on government policies toward 
U. S. capitalism will be furnished by 
the British voters; a narrow margin 


for Churchill is.a step forward for the 
leftist planners here. Third, combined 
reaction to this month’s international 
politicking will be reflected in how far 
the Senate may go in restricting the 
powers of Stettinius in the UNO s. 
curity council; on these powers rather 
than ratification of the charter will the 
real fight be waged. 

The closer-home controversy in 
Washington just now is rooted in how 
much “inflation” is necessary or desir. 
able to achieve reconversion promptly 
and effectively—how much_ inflation 
and, more importantly, how it is to be 
distributed in wages, prices and prof- 
its, From this problem stem most of 
the tangles and jangles among the four 
principal reconversion agencies— 


WPB, WLB, OPA and OES. 
COMING EVENTS 


WPB wants production first, would 
sacrifice some price control to get it 
quickly. WLB is charting a 10% raise 
in base pay, but would hold price in- 
creases to the share of total production 
costs added by such a boost. OES and 
OPA are trying in their academic way 
to control the kind of increased pro- 
duction of the items they most want 
by profit regulations based on price. 
Federal Reserve Board, SEC and the 
Treasury are involved in the suppres 
sion of speculative profit-taking via 
higher margin requirements, etc. 

Sentiments of business, labor and 
agriculture are mixed, but all are 
growing more production-minded as 
well as more incensed over the costly 
delays of WLB and OPA. Business 
generally is inclined to prod WLB in 
its wage-lifting maneuvers on grounds 
that raises granted now would help 
stabilize labor during the critical re 
conversion period and avert some 
strikes, Labor, of course, wants better 
base pay in a hurry, but AFL and CIO. 


are jockeying to be first to claim credit | 


for the increases. 

While unions look to OPA for price 
protection on everyday essentials, they 
are as irked as business over the im 
pediment to production which arises 
from OPA’s complicated pricing pro 
cedures on new goods. Presently OPA 
has over 20,000 new-price applications 
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It will take another month or two 
for OPA to get set on a simplified and 
decentralized method of price control, 
for WLB to find a new “line” to hold 
on wage scales and to up benefits of 
the 50-cents-an-hour minimum wage 
io around 65 ceats, and for WPB to 
get a new and modified priorities sys- 
tem for better distribution of reconver- 
sion supplies. 

Demands of labor meanwhile will 
center more on liberalized unemploy- 
ment benefits which this Fall will be 
yoted from Federal funds, but under 
sate administration. Unions also will 
he able to stall the new Ball-Burton- 
Hatch Bill that would fix much greater 
responsibilities upon them, but this 
measure becomes a new guidepost 
from which to start on overdue labor 
reforms. 

It will take much longer to provide 
my substantial relief from civilian 
shortages. Only gas, oil, tires and pa- 
per are a little more plentiful than a 
year ago. Other items that are tighter 
now will become even scarcer, Cloth- 
ing: Less this Fall than now. Shoes: 
No more than three pairs each in '46. 
Autos: End of year before permitted 
production rates under present quotas 
can be attained, Travel: Fewer Pull- 
mans and no more coaches from now 
on. Coal: Critical Winter shortage 
coming up, world-wide. Soap: Pro- 
gressively worse, Food supplies will 
have a short-lived seasonal upturn 
come Autumn, but per capita share 
of every kind except cereals and milk 
will shrink some more. Meats and 
sugar still lead the shortage list. 
Canned fruits and vegetables will be 
trimmed another 10% or so. 











“At ease, Trent, I'm only the boss—anot 
your top-kick!" 


YULY 18, 1948 

















Keep Your Business 


In Farragut’s time the “powder monkey” 
sanded the slippery decks before battle- 
action. But Flintdek is the modern - 
to sure-footing at sea. This rugged dec 
covering, “aly troweled on over the 
steel decking, is always slip-proof... 
wet or dry. 


Flintkote Mak 


From factory flooring to skyscraper roof- 
ing... from interior finishing to exterior 
waterproofing... from industrial adhe- 
sives to expansion joints... from paper 
boxes to sound deadeners... from pro- 
tective coatings for industrial structures 
to a wide line of building materials 












Footing... 


However, this is but a single example 
of the many advantages Flintkote prod- 
ucts give both at sea and ashore. 

They put your products, your build- 
ings, your equipment on a safer footing 
...in so many places...in so many 
ways. Because... 


es Many Things 


ot ge nee developed through 44 years 
of successful experience, Flintkote labo- 
ratories and engineers are particularly 
qualified to serve you, today and during 
the difficult mi 8 of postwar readjyst- 
ment ahead. Offices in principal cities. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 









for new construction and moderni- Lik Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
zation. rey N. Y., 55th and Alameda Streets, 
With the skills, knowledge, and 1B Ma) Los Angeles 54, California. 
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ditioning, when translated into new 
and expanded peacetime applications, 
promise faster output, lower costs. 
Significant: Production of 530,000 re- 
trigerating units during the balance 
of this year will account for less than 
one-tenth of the total demand for such 
equipment. 


s 


TIRES 


Tire making continues as a top-rated 
war job. According to studies made 
for WPB, although scheduled passen- 
ger car tire output this year will just 
meet estimated minimum replacement 
needs, it falls more than 5,000,000 
units short of maximum replacements 
required to keep the’ nation’s war 
workers rolling. . . . Distressing: Ac- 
cording to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, some 20,000,000 tires 
will leave the highway in 1945. 


METALS 


Despite wartime strides made in the 
light metals field, automobile men are 
still counting on steel to shoulder the 
major burden in post-war car manu- 
facture. Nevertheless, look for alumi- 
num to play an increasingly important 
role, particularly in the production of 
engine hoods. . . . Civilian goods man- 
ufacturers had better give up hope of 
any substantial boost in their steel 
stocks in the immediate future. One 
proviso: Unless heavy cancellations of 
government orders are made. 


TEXTILES 


With textile stocks likely to sink to 
new lows this quarter, New York’s 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants sees some hope that “the worst 
may then be past.” Three reasons: 
(1) WMC has finally advanced the 
urgency rating of textile workers to a 
parity with munitions workers; (2) 
substantial wage increases are being 
put into effect; (3) OPA has revoked 
certain restrictive programs, intends to 
remove price impediments to produc- 
tion activities. 


AVIATION 


Thousands of America’s smaller 
communities, not now served by direct 
air mail, may soon be on air routes if 


_Tecently successful demonstrations in 


parachute-delivery are widely adopted. 
... Marshall Field & Co.’s recent de- 
Cision to merchandise family-type 
planes right in the store may be the 
forerunner of a new sales technique 
for small aircraft. 


JULY 15, 1945 








THE GROWING NATURAL RESOURCE © 


FOR WAR AND MEME lee 


The spirited tempo of a tadsbormniite axe, the steady rhythm of cross- 
cut saws, the re-echoing cry of ‘‘T-I-M-B-E-R’’ . . . these forest sounds have 
gained volume to bring a crescendo to lumber production for war. © The 
lumber industry has met the challenge of war by increasing its yearly output 
by nearly 18 billion board feet . . . wood that has been indispensable in the 
construction of thousands of articles for victory. © Though lumber con- 
tinues to be a ‘‘critical’’ war material, the timber and allied industries have 
many things planned for peace. Added to such pre-war articles as plywood 
and cellulose fiber for rayon, scientists have developed felt-like fabrics, stock 
feeds, plastics and a myriad of other things —from wood! ¢ Working closely 
with the lumber industry, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad transports mil- 
lions of tons of lumber yearly over its 11,000 miles of track. From this 
close association we, of the B&O—all 70,000 of us—feel privileged to 
commend lumber’s 360,000 primary workers and the millions of men and 
women in allied industries for the tremendous job being done so well 


for war... and peace. Be cess 
R. B. WHITE, President 


NEARLY 3,000,000 TONS OF LUMBER AND LUMBER 
PRODUCTS MOVED OVER B&O RAILS IN 19441 






BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD - 
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HARD WORK 
AHEAD! 


Most of us look forward to 
a period of hard work and 
prosperity, yet no wise 
man thinks the job ahead 
will be easy. During the 
- half-century America 

as come through two 
world wars. Yet such has 
been our strength and 
energy and resource that 
we have emerged from 
each of them better, 
stronger, wiser. 

One of the factors in our 
Nation’s successful dealing 
with these crises has been 
the readiness and the abil- 
ity of our financial houses 
in helping to build and 
support our productive 
machinery. Capital to 
finance a sound business or 
industry has always been 
available, thanks to the 
practice of our financial in- 
stitutions of sharing in the 
' day-to-day problems of our 

cadustrial organizations. 


In the days ahead, all of 
the financial wisdom, ex- 
perience and resources of 
the nation will be at the 
service of business and in- 


be that 
your special problem is one 
of reorganization or refi- 
nancing. Whatever the 

roblem, a Partner of 
Metibieoee & Weeks can 
help you. He is as near to 
you as your telephone. 
Consultation involves no 
obligation and is strictly 
confidential. 


dustry. It ma 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges 


Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 











B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


More Hostility Towards 
Thrifty Investors: Yet— 


OVERNMENTAL agencies are 
GC following the “party line” of the 
last dozen years, by applying fur- 

ther curbs on our economic freedom. 
The Federal Reserve Board, presided 
over by the unpredictable Marriner S. 
Eccles, reveals afresh its hostility to- 
wards a free market for securities, by 
forbidding the purchase of stocks on 


less than a 75% down-payment, cul- 


minating a series of steps boosting 
margins. 

Previous intimations that drastic 
action along this line was pending 
caused a very sharp break in the value 
of stocks, After the news was published, 
the market suffered another break. 

Meanwhile, the SEC has been threat- 
ening to abolish all purchases and sales 
by N. Y. Stock Exchange floor traders, 
a ban which would further restrict the 
world’s largest security market. 

For years Washington has acted as 
if the acquisition of securities consti- 
tuted a crime. You can buy an auto- 
mobile, a home, many varieties of 
household appliances, furniture, etc., 
etc., on a modest down-payment. Why 
investments should be singled out for 
discriminatory action, why the pur- 
chase of them on similar terms should 
be arbitrarily prohibited by bureau- 
crats, isn’t explained, defended, justi- 
fied—probably because that would be 
impossible. 


SAVING CONDEMNED 


However, these latest moves by bu- 
reaucrats are in line with Washing- 
ton’s over-all attitude during the last 
decade or more. Washington has con- 
sistently acted as if the saving and in- 
vesting of money in employment-pro- 
viding enterprises are condemnable. 
The eternal truth is, of course, that no 
nation ever prospered unless its peo- 
ple were able to accumulate savings 
and afforded opportunity to invest 
them with reasonable prospects of 
earning a fair return. 

Unless there were grounds for hop- 
ing that the Truman Administration 
will by and by pull away from New 
Deal philosophy and programs, the 
outlook for the preservation of our 
investor-owned enterprises would be 
harrowing. However, President Tru- 


man’s course thus far has been em 
couraging. 

As a matter of fact, American indus. 
try, always in the past characterized 
by daring not matched anywhere else 
in the world, is still demonstrating its 
faith in America’s future. American 
manufacturing industries alone, ac. 
cording to a report issued by the De. 
partment of Commerce, based on a 
comprehensive questionnaire, estimate 
that in the next 12 months they “plan 
to spend $4,250,000,000 for plants and 
equipment.” 


INDUSTRY NOT DISCOURAGED 


The National City Bank of New 
York records: “The Department em- 
phasizes that these are plans, not com- 
mitments, and. that for various rea- 
sons, among them inability to get ma- 
terials, the expenditures may not all be 
made. As evidence of intention, how- 
ever, the figure inspires confidence in 
the business outlook. It is nearly three 
times the pre-war average and com- 
pares with a peak of $2%4 billion in 
1929. 

“The Federal Power Commission 
has reported that the utility companies 
plan expenditure of $1 billion in the 
next year on plant and equipment, in- 
ventory increases and maintenance. 
Neither of these reports includes the 
railroads, residential construction, pub- 
lic works and highways, and the trade 
and service industries, which also have 
great needs and equivalent plans.” 

Yes, America is an amazing coun- 
try. Its incomparable enterprisers re- 
fuse to give way to despair, despite 
anything and everything emanating 
from Washington. 

The prospect is that, although cur- 
tailment and cancellation of war con- 
tracts will shortly reach tremendous 
proportions, releasing very large num- 
bers of war workers, the demand for 
civilian goods will take up the slack 
as fast as materials and facilities be- 
come available. 

The stock market may suffer further 
temporary setbacks. But if the Trv- 
man Administration fulfills present ex- 
pectations, the long-term trend prom- 
ises to be upwards. Average stock quo- 
tations are not inflated. 


FORBES 
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$626,000,000 IN WAR BUSINESS 


From 1941 through May 31, 1945 


51.7% FOR WAGES $323,640,000 
34.32% TO SUPPLIERS $214,850,000 
8.89% _FOR TAXES $55,650,000 

11% LEFT IN BUSINESS $4,450,000 





2.16% FOR DIVIDENDS $13,520,000 
1.34% FOR DEPRECIATION $8,390,000 | 
88% FOR RECONVERSION $5,500,000 





Briggs has just completed $626,000,000 worth of war business— 
1941 through May 31, 1945—consisting principally of large air- 
craft assemblies, heavy bomber turrets and heavy and medium 
tank hulls. Its employment rose from 23,000 to 36,565 in the 
same period, and it added almost a million square feet of floor space 
to its manufacturing operations. Still on its books and in pro- 
duction are many more war orders. 


Changes in War Requirements 
Free Space for Peacetime Work 

Now, however, due to changes in war requirements, facilities 
devoted to war work have been decreased about 20%, thus per- 
mitting the Company to continue to be able to meet its war con- 
tracts, and at the same time to begin to prepare for peacetime 
body manufacturing. 


New Foundry Established 
In Cleveland 


The reduction in war work also permits Briggs to make post- 
war plans in other fields. For some time the Company has been 
experimenting with plaster molds. Beginning with April of last 
year, it put into operation on war work a large new foundry in 
Cleveland, Ohio, using plaster molds exclusively and licensed 
under what is known as the “Capaco Castings Process.” This 
will soon be available for making intricate and fine castings for 
peacetime manufacturing. 


Plans Laid for Postwar 
Plumbing Ware Market 

Briggs is also planning to re-enter the plumbing ware market 
on.a large scale. On September 30, 1944 the John Douglas Com- 


pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, was purchased—one of the country’s 
oldest independent manufacturers of plumbing ware and plumb- 
ing fixtures. In securing this Company, Briggs has added enough 
plumbing ware facilities to what it already has so that it will be 
able, in the postwar market, to offer a complete line of plumbing 
ware for practically all purposes. 


1944 Profits After 
Taxes Were $5,307,161.10 


Briggs’ profits after taxes in 1944 and after provision for rene- 
gotiation of war contracts, costs of plant reconversion, and other 
costs arising from the war, were $5,307,161.10, as compared with 
$5,239,350.74 in 1943. 


The consolidated financial position of the Company and its 
domestic subsidiaries on December 31, 1944 showed current as- 
sets of $82,647,409.64 and current liabilities of $54,303,994.08, 
as compared with current assets of $99,657,442.40 and current 
liabilities of $73,985,660.70 in 1943. 


The Company paid a $2.00 dividend per share of stock in 1944, 
the same as in 1942 and 1943. 


To Spend $10,000,000 


On Reconversion 


Briggs’ future plans call for the expenditure of approximately 
$10,000,000 for reconversion, re-equipping and new machinery. 
However, the Company believes that its principal job must con- 
tinue to be production for war until final victory has been achieved 
in the Pacific. Until that time, the needs of the Armed Forces will 
always come first. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY = DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


IN WARTIME: 
BODIES FOR BOMBERS, FIGHTERS, 
TANKS AND AMBULANCES, AND 
BOMBER TURRETS. 


YULY 15, 1945 


IN PEACETIME: 
BODIES FOR PASSENGER CARS AND 
TRUCKS, PLUMBING WARE, AND NON- 
FERROUS CASTINGS. 
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( 1 WILL 
ANALYZE 
YOUR 
\ ABILITIES! 


Y personal analysis is 

practical—definite— 
constructive—based on my years of service as 
human relations counsel to big American or- 
ganizations. First, you fill out my famous Per- 
sonal Analysis Questionnaire—more than one 
hundred penetrating questions designed to 
bring out knowledge of yourself! It’s as fasci- 
nating as a “radio quiz”! My questionnaire 
bears upon your personal problems—whether 
you are business man or professional, employer 
or employee, working or jobless, business 
woman or housewife, young or old 
After you answer my questions, I will mail you 
my 3-page report, giving my frank and honest 
analysis of your professional, business, voca- 
tional and social capacities. You will find my 
Personal Analysis of your abilities worth many 
times my low Introductory Offer! 


MONEY-BACK OFFER! — Don’t accept my word 


for it—I want you to judge for yourself the 
value of this Personal Analysis as a means of 
discovering your own abilities—as an index of 
what you need for self-advancement! If you 
agree with my analysis, then I will have helped 
you—but if you’re not satisfied, then I will 
cheerfully refund your dollar! Remember—my 
fee is moderate, and thousands of others have 
found it an investment in self-knowledge. 


Atal, 
Counselor in Human Relations 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


James Maratta, Counselor in Human Relations 
Rockville Centre, 00, N. Y. 


I enclose $1—send me your Personal Analysis 

nnaire with the understanding that if I fill 

it in as directed, you will mail me a 3-page report 

on my abilities, at no further cost. Money-back if 
not satisfied with results. 



















NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE J) 











Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 
Can Demonstrate 








SALES REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 

I want to SELL for a fine concern—large or 
small—that can use a man with technical educa- 
tion (E.E. degree) who has broad experience as 
sales engineer, sales manager, distributor. Prefer 
to represent business selling consumer products 
to department and chain stores, but also inter- 
ested in industrial products where technical 
knowledge offers selling advantage. Available 
now. Please write W. C. J., c/o FORBES, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Advertising—Out of the Past 


By J. K. ARTHUR 


T’S a thousand to one you won't be 

able to set up as his competitor, 
but if you’re in business—whether as 
boss, would-be boss or hired man— 
you'd do well to make Dr. Otto Bett- 
mann’s acquaintance. 

Dr. Bettmann is the man who has 
been putting the family album touch 
into advertisements, windows, on cal- 
endars and, by proxy, into clothes. 
Out of his collection of more than 
100,000 reproductions of old prints, 
early woodcuts and original “old mas- 
ters” are coming some of America’s 
best advertising ideas. They were born 
in the brain of the man who says the 
best turn Hitler ever did for him was 
to kick him out of a Berlin library 
nine years ago into America’s lively 
industrial world. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Like many another foe of Hitler, he 
arrived here minus practically every- 
thing but his brains. But in Dr. Bett- 
mann’s case the score was a little more 
even. He came with reproductions of 
the massive collection he had assem- 
bled, over some 15 years, safely re- 
corded on film. That film library has 
been the lodestone for art directors, 
printers, ironmongers and manufac- 
turers ever since. 

This is how it works. An elevator 
company wanted a new kind of adver- 
tising campaign. Did Dr. Bettmann 
have anything to indicate the march 
of time? From his carefully cross- 
indexed file of thousands of cards he 
drew out a series bearing on post-war 
life—as conceived by our ancients. 
Piece de resistance of the group was 
a picture of a mediaeval lover climb- 
ing to his towered lady in a 14th cen- 
tury idea—the elevator of tomorrow. 

Are you a display director out in 
Montana with a yearning to capitalize 
on the current vogue for nostalgic 
musical comedies? Dr. Bettmann can 
supply you with any number of Gay 
Ninety illustrations—skating in Cen- 
tral Park as the blades of 1900 did it, 
for instance. You blow one of them 
up to window size, use it for your 
background, show some muffs and tip- 
pets in the window—and shoppers 
throng. 

Are you a glove manufacturer with 
a direct mail piece in mind for deal- 


ers? Dr. Bettmann has a huge com. 
pilation of glove pictures to intrigue 
them, ranging from those scented 
gauntlets for which Queen Elizabeth 
herself manufactured the perfume, 
down to Gloversville’s most American 
product. 

To the window trimmer who needs 
one print for guidance in building a 
background, the fee is only $5 or $10. 
For the book publisher who wants il. 
lustrations for his history of the ma- 
chine gun or the sewing machine the 
scale is higher. And for the big adver. 
tising agencies which more and more 
patronize the two-room Bettmann 
archive on the fringe of New York's 
art section, the price is steeper. 

Currently, a collection of Americana 
is being amassed, including the “When 
Johnny Comes Home” motif of other 
wars. 

The Bettmann files are equipped to 
supply users with charming old prints 
on almost every conceivable subject— 
from 1882 forecasts of twentieth cen- 
tury television sets to an 1887 artist's 
conception of our modern gyrocopter. 
Dr. Bettmann’s dictum is that there is 
nothing new under the sun. Except 
Dr. Bettmann’s archive. 


* 


TO THE POINT 


Progressive relaxation of controls in 
one industry after another will be 
preferable to their simultaneous and 
abrupt abandonment at a_predeter 
mined time.—THE GUARANTY SURVEY. 


It is the duty of government to see 
that competition is legal and fair, and 
that monopolies are prevented. In the 
game of business, the Government is 
the referee. It is not supposed to stop 
the game.—HErRBERT N. Casson. 


World prosperity depends in great 
measure upon a prosperous America. 
The cause of world peace will not be 
advanced if we are overly lavish with 
our own resources. Let us aid but not 
endow.—JouHN S. KNicHT. 


The average income pér wage earner 
in American factories is strictly pro- 
portionate to the values which that 
average American worker helps to 
produce.—ALLEN W. RucKER. 


FORBES 
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st Postwar 
| Development 
Activity 
In cooperation with State |— 
om- and regional organizations |~— 
gue and the communities it |— 
— serves, the Company is |—~ 
nted —— actively engaged in the for- 
seth = mation of plans and blue- 
In! prints for expanded busi- 
Intl ness and job opportunities 
me, is ane 
| in the postwar period. Pri- 
ican ml mary consideration is bein 
= given to the conversion o} 
pzal war production facilities to 
eds P< sy Oo, postwar needs so that jobs 
Be we hb gis will be provided for present 
4 oS i war workers and for the 
510. Ss D, & 2 rasrsgeed servicemen. The 
J sound J e asic objective is that the 
3 il. zx “get OWE - (ole Cports. State of Bnd mayan. 05 
ma- achieve the destiny to which 
P f it is entitled by its resources 
the We are proud that during 1944, like all good Amer- TAXES OVER $5,700,000 and geographical location. 
ver: scans, our efforts have been devoted toward helping to ‘s Taxes payable in 1944 amounted to With excellent timber re- 
: win the war. With greater emphasis on the war in the $5,706,626, an increase of $1,872,296, sources, extensively devel- 
uote Pacific during last year the Puget Sound Power & Light or 48.8% over 1943. Had it not been oped agriculture and basic 
ann Company's contribution increased, resulting in all time for a reduction of $1,144,000 in a age RP el gy sagg 





plants, this State is in an 
excellent position to ex- 
pand industrially in the 
postwar period. Much 


Federal income taxes due to a credit ‘carry-over’ from 

1943, total taxes payable for 1944 would have been 

$6,850,626, or 25.8% of total operating revenues. 
The Company's taxes payable for 1944, as shown in 


rk’s high records in revenues, energy output, peak demands 
and number of customers served. Through the efficient 
functioning of the Northwest Power Pool, of which 








ana i any is a member, the supply of electricity ha the income statemient, were 20.5 cents of each dollar of thought is being given to 

hen -colygeaaad nS pi all a ne eee Hep Operating revenues while the average Public Utility Dis- the establishment of such 

e9 F trict taxes were about 5% and TVA taxes were about 6%. industries as are necessary 

ther pr — oo oo one 

rvaanan wart] of the State's basic indus- 

NET EARNINGS MORE FOR LESS tries into consumer goods. 

1 to = Earnings for 1944 totalled $5,144,934. ( The Company s average rate per kwh Western manufacturers 

- = Though this represented a decrease of S Aa for residential and rural customers supply only a small per- 

"ints = $253,308 or 4.7%, compared with keeps going down, notwithstanding centage of the finished con- 

ha = 1943 (due to an increase in taxes, of higher taxes and increased cost of doing sumer goods purchased in 

$1,872,296). Earnings were 7'/, times the annual divi- business. Year-end average for Puget this area. Increasing needs 

cen: dend requirements on the Prior Preference Stock and, Power was 1.7 cents per kwh. The Company's average of this area can be profit- 

ist’s after deducting dividend payments on such stock, oe for domestic service as of June 30, 1944, was 4.3% ably served by substantially 

: amounted to $2.05 per share on the Common Stock. ower than the average domestic rate in the TVA area. increased manufacturing in 

yter. Interest and amortization charges were $2,304,517, a During the past ten years Puget Power's average rate has the Pacific Northwest. 

#” .-duction of $539,321, or 19% under those for 1943, dropped 42% while other living costs haye mounted. Intensive efforts are be- 

e 18 reflecting savings accomplished through refinancing of ing made at present to J 


establish a postwar inte- 


the Company's debt in April 1943 
cept |! pony in Apeil 19 grated light metals industry 


LOYAL EMPLOYEES 






























































Q I® No little credit for the Company's ; 4 
DEBT RETIREMENTS ability to supply wartime power de- sas talicee teniel alte: 
The Company made a payment on its mands must go to the “know how" of the-war prospects for such 
serial notes to banks of $1,000,000 on its 2,947 employees, more than one- a aa o building ma- 
March 1, 1944 and a payment of third of whom have been employed terials. refractories, arti- 
$562,500 on September 1, 1944—a the Company for 15 years or more. ficial abrasives. chemicals 
: total of $1,562,500 during 1944. A he Company's service flag contains fentiliners plestics from 
“ety athe , plastics from 
is in yment of $562,500 was made on March 1, 1945 and 537 stars indicating those who have wood, farm products, can- 
be tom September 1, 1943 to date the Company has retired gone forth in the active service of naingend processing of foods 
a total of $3,125,000 of these notes. Thus the present their country, and the gold stars re- — S : 
and balance of such notes has been reduced to $3,375,000. cord the supreme sacrifice made by ten of them. 
ater The Officers and Directors of the Company are investi- 
gating the possibility of refunding the outstanding debt NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED 
VEY. with securities carrying a lower interest rate. 
o 1944 Increase Over 1943 % Ine. 
perating Revenues ................ $26,589,538 $1,884,487 7.6 
see DIVIDENDS Electric Customers eee eoe. 240,786 " 6147 26 
and In 1944, quarterly dividends on the nergy Delivered—KWH ........... 1,634,631,872 202,308,311 14.1 
Prior Preference Stock were paid at Peak Demand—KW . se eeeseeeseeaes 377,500 32,200 9.3 
the the annual rate of $5.00 per share. Annual Use per Residential and Rural 
t is . Following approval by the State De- Customer—KWH ............000. 2,389 127 5.6 
partment of Public Service, four dividends of 30 cents ee ey ae 7,451,285 983,930 15.2 
stop per ae 1 were paid on the Common Stock in _— 
- h h ‘ 
brueey 15, ny May 1 $1945. sitet Report to Stockholders, 1944, in booklet form, including Consolidated Balance Sheet and Statements 
of Income and Surplus, will be sent upon request, by addressing the Company’s 
reat MAIN OFFICE: 860 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
he PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT C 
t be 
with FRANK McLAUGHLIN, President 
not ‘ 
- Directors 
ROY E. CAMPBELL JOSHUA GREEN 
Executive Vice-President Chairman of the Board, ‘ 
Arden Farms Company Peoples National Bank of Washington 
rner DARRAH CORBET D. K. MacDONALD 
pro- President, Smith Cannery Machines Co. pi on yeemasean Sones 
H. 
UBERTO M, DICKEY ase cae’ AN 
that President, Soundview Pulp Company Ff tne Company” ete aac 
- to J. N. DONOVAN FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills President of the Company 
RUSSELL MILLER 
Executive Vice-President, Pacific, Gamble, Robinson Company 
BES 
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Available . .. Machinery 
Manufacturing Capacity 


The Plant includes eight traveling cranes, 
up to SO tons with spans up to 00’. Large 
and small planers for work up to 9’ wide 
and 30’ to 40’ long. Latest type grinders, 
horizontal and vertical boring machines, 
turret lathes, engine lathes, niilling ma- 
chines, gear hobbers and drills, shapers, 
etc. Completely equipped tool and in- 
spection department, highly skilled 
trained workmen and experienced pro- 
duction and design engineers. 


Send us your prints or ‘phone us and 
we will call on you. 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


{ East 42nd St., N. Y. C. . 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Affiliated with Liberty Planers 














Rovan Typewrirer 
ComPANy, Inve. 


A dividend of 15%4%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1945, has been 
declared payable July 16, 1945 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on July 6, 1945. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 16, 
1945, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on July 6, 1945. 


H. A. WAY 


A 


June 27, 
1945 














FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


Surprising, new, easy system of applied psy- 
chology helps thousands to advance years in 
just a few months. Points way to post-war se- 
curity, financial freedom, happiness. Amazing 
Mind-Stimulator awakens creative power, helps 
you to find, analyze, think-up and take advan- 
tage of money-making possibilities and ideas 
for self-advancement. Step by step plan dis- 
covers your powers and shows you how to 
capitalize on them. Individual program. Full, 
detailed information FREE. Frank L. Tibolt, 
Ph.D., 55F Phila. 20, Pa. 














ibe 


Inveslord Muliial, Ine. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


E. E. CRABB, President 
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New Low-Price 


W ITHIN the next year or two there 
will be a new group of automo- 
biles selling below the price of the 
lowest-priced models first to come off 
the re-started production lines of the 
industry. A new low-price class, in 
other words, is destined for injection 
into the automobile picture. Both Ford 
and Chevrolet already have definitely 
announced plans for entirely new cars 
to sell below present lines and it would 
be in the nature of a minor miracle if 
several other producers failed to follow 
suit. 

The actual price at which these new 
cars will sell will be determined by 
the labor and material rates existing 
at the time they come into production. 
The Chevrolet job “cannot be placed 
in production until a considerable pe- 
riod after the close of the war with 
Japan.” Guessing dollar prices on these 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen, 
who severed all his official relations 
with General Motors Corp. when he 
entered the service of the Government 
in the national defense program, has 
been elected a director of the corpora- 
tion. 

Isaac W. Roberts, president of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society and 
The National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Lewis E. Pierson has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad. 

Lieut. Col. Whitney Stone has been 
elected president of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., succeeding George 0. Muhlfeld, 
who becomes vice-chairman of the 
board of directors. 

DeWitt A. Forward has been elected 
a senior vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

William D. Kennedy has been elect- 
ed vice-president and general manager 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

Esmond B. Gardner and W. Arthur 
Grotz have been elected vice-presidents 
of the Chase National Bank. 

Alfred N. Steele has been appointed 
a vice-president of the Coca-Cola Co. 

Frank L. Conrad has been elected 
president of the United Light and Rail- 
ways Co. 

David F. Austin, vice-president in 


Autos Planned 


projected new cars is fruitless, while 
re-pricing procedures for the new pro. 
duction of old lines still remain , 
major problem throughout the indus. 
try. GMC Board Chairman Alfred P, 
Sloan stated the dealer discount and 
pricing situation succinctly when he 
said recently: “Any discussion relat. 
ing to dealer discounts post-war js 
purely academic at this time. It ap 
pears to be government policy to ex. 
ercise control over prices and related 
matters for a period after production 
is resumed. This part of our post-war 
pattern can at this time be defined 
only in terms of generalities.” 

The only certainty right now is that 
pre-war designs about to be reproduced 
in the next few months will have to 
sell for higher prices than they did 
when last on the market.—Norman 6, 
SHIDLE. 


charge of sales of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., has been appointed acting 
vice-president of sales of United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware. 

Lawrence Cowen has been elected 
president of The Lionel Corporation. 

Warren Lee Pierson has been elected 
president of the Commercial Cable Co. 

Payton M. Magruder has been 
named director of commercial sales by 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. 

N. F. Lawler has been appointed 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the Nash Motors division, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 

Ralph C. Stuart has been elected a 
vice-president of Westinghouse Manv- 
facturing Co. 

Sumner Sewall, former Governor of 
Maine, has been elected president of 
American Export Airlines, Inc. 


2aguunutratnentrvtsenivcnnnanangnaangesenae tnannsiyunvanie tr 


The ownership of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) is an 
illustration of the nature of the 
person called “capitalist.” It is 
owned by 155,000 stockholders. 
This means that one in every 200 
families in the United States is @ 
capitalist as far as this one com- 
pany alone is concerned.—R. T. 
HasiaM, Director, Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J. 
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Franklin Square Banks 
on the Future 


VISITOR to the little community 
A of Franklin Square, Long Island, 

is greeted by a big sign which 
reads: “A community that is whole- 
some and friendly—in the fastest 
growing section of the greatest coun- 
try on earth.” Substitute the word 
“bank” for “community” and you have 
a perfect description of the Franklin 
Square National. 

Franklin Square is a community of 
some 10,000 people, yet it contains the 
largest bank in Nassau County, Long 
Island, which contains a half dozen 
communities two and three times 
larger. It has over 17,500 depositors 
—from many surrounding counties 
and states. Its resources at the end of 
1945’s first quarter were over $15,- 
000,000. Yet only a little more than a 
decade ago, after eight years of exis- 
tence, it had only a half million dollars 
on deposit. 

In that year, Arthur T. Roth, a 
youthful financial visionary who has 
since become executive vice-president, 
joined the staff. Right away things be- 
gan to zoom. Today the Franklin 
Square has a higher rate of earnings 
than most banks of its class in the 
Second Federal Reserve District, which 
takes in New York City. 


OUTDOOR DEPOSITORY 


The bank’s officials point to a half 
dozen novel and foresighted features 
as the underlying cause of its high 
earnings. Its outdoor depository, for 
example. Since most of the town’s fam- 
ilies are car owners, it’s a real conve- 
nience to have tellers’ windows in the 
back of the bank, where customers can 
park their cars and transact their busi- 
hess on the spot. 


Another personal service is the 


bank’s check cashing section for its 
thousands of war worker depositors. 
And on payday at the big war plants 
nearby the bank stays open until 8:30 
PM., to accommodate the employees. 
_The Purchase Club is still another 
idea geared to personal service. It not 

encourages saving but also lays 
4 firm foundation for post-war busi- 
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By PAUL D. GREEN 


ness. It’s not a brand new idea, but 
it’s more widely developed than most 
similar plans. Customers deposit regu- 
lar amounts towards the purchase 
price of now unobtainable household 
appliances—automobiles, radios, etc. 
Over $180,000 in post-war merchan- 
dise has been subscribed for already. 

In conjunction with the Purchase 
Club the bank displays the wares of 





Novel services and live- 
wire management play a 


major role in this bank 





local merchants in one corner. One 
week it’s furniture; the next it’s a drug 
display; the following, a home-insula- 
tion model. And after the war it plans 
a half dozen alcoves in which items 


‘being sold by local dealers will be dis- 


played, visible from inside and out. 

An adjunct of the Purchase Club is 
its Buyers Advisory Service. Since all 
the dealers’ in and around the town 
bank at the Franklin Square, natives 
naturally assume that the bank knows 
whose merchandise is good. Thus 
they’re continually asking the bank for 
advice as to the best place to buy seed, 
fishing tackle, boats or houses. 

The Financial Secretary department 
is now gaining in popularity. The 
bank assumes that everyone has a peak 
during the year when everything 
seems to fall due—insurance, taxes, 
school tuition—in addition to monthly 
utility bills and mortgage payments. 
The Financial Secretary is insurance 
against being pinched too hard at the 
wrong time. For example, one man, 
recently drafted, and worried about 
his wife managing her war job and 
paying all the bills, solved his prob- 
lems by establishing such an account 
whereby all allotments are deposited 
in the account, the bank itself taking 
care of all bills except groceries and 
normal living expenses. 

A new section, headed by George 


Heaney, the bank’s cashier, is the 
Commercial Loan section, which issued 
425 loans, totaling $1,642,000, in 
1945’s first quarter. The loans ranged 
from $100 to $195,000. The smallest 
went to a war worker who wanted to 
buy seeds, fertilizer and garden tools 
to raise chrysanthemums to make some 
extra money. The largest was to a 
manufacturer of gun sights, who used 
it for expansion. Heaney often brings 
business men around to other poten- 
tial customers, arranges. building con- 
tracts for them and facilitates their 
business in many other ways. 

The biggest post-war project the 
bank has undertaken to date is a com- 
plete rejuvenation of the business 
street on which it is located—a whole- 
sale face-lifting. Roth has had archi- 
tects draw up plans showing all the 
store fronts on the main street in uni- 
form, modern style, to enhance the 
overall beauty of the street, and, in- 
cidentally, to improve business. Fru- 
ition of these plans will have to await 
complete victory, but when the time 
comes the bank will not only finance 
reconstruction but will get the mer- 
chants knockdown prices on all ma- 
terials. 


A COMMUNITY CENTER, TOO 


On the morale front, the bank has 
annual Christmas and Easter parties, 
at which it distributes gobs of candy 
to the kiddies. Four times a year it 
runs affairs for its employees. The last 
was a theater party in New York City. 
And it even has an occasional Deposi- 
tors’ Social. 

Downstairs in the gay recreation 
room there is a kitchen, complete with 
a refrigerator and stove, and a cozy 
private dining room. The play room 
has a radio, library, phonograph and 
ping pong tables. Community organi- 
zations are encouraged to use the fa- 
cilities of the recreation center, free. 

It’s no wonder the citizens of Frank- 
lin Square have such faith in its bank, 
in the community—and in themselves. 
In Roth’s words: “Banking on the fu- 
ture pays off.” 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of ‘America Tomorow”’ sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
Says: ““‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investmept Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in. cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee for 
portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
- sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 








NEW 
STOCK MARKET 
INDICATOR 


Helps You Tell 
When To Buy and Sell Stocks 


INEXPENSIVE - SIMPLE 
SUCCESSFUL 


For complete data write 


GEORGE HAVEN 


Derr. F-3 501 Traction BUILDING 
‘ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

















Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 - Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 « 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














Non-Profit 
8. C. Forses, Present 


HERE is no place in the world 
where the hopes and the fears 
of the American people are registered 
as accurately as they are in our secur- 
ity markets,” declared Emil Schram, 
president of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
addressing a luncheon gathering at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, held 
under the auspices of the Investors 
Fairplay League, as part of an all-day 
Clinic on the “Duties of Commission 
Brokers to Customers, Investors.” 

The Exchange welcomes any discus- 
sion, Mr. Schram asserted, which 
throws greater light on investments 
and investment procedure, because 
“too few know about the securities in- 
dustry. We want stockholders to be 
informed, to know what they are do- 
ing; we want to get away from un- 
wise speculation. Uninformed people 
should stay out of the market.” 


Agreeing with Mr. Schram’s re- 
marks, Representative Fred L. Craw- 
ford (Mich.) said that the “millions 
of people who have accumulated sav- 
ings during the last few years do not 
understand the chief functions of the 
securities market.” He urged dealers 
and brokers to engage in a nationwide 
educational campaign explaining the 
importance of private investments. 
“The broker and commission man 
should disseminate pertinent informa- 
tion to Congress and the public. If 
you do not toot your own horn, no- 
body else will,” he declared. “No pub- 
lic official is unconscious of the fact 
that he is elected by the people. He 
recognizes forces when he sees them.” 

“Why is ‘Wall Street’ held in such 
low regard throughout the country?” 
asked B. C. Forbes, president of the 
League. 

“After more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in the financial world,” he re- 
plied, “I have been driven to the con- 
clusion that the typical broker is short- 
sighted, provincial in his thinking, 
lamentably unaware of what is now 
called ‘social responsibility.’ 

“Is it not a reflection upon our bro- 





ketage firms that investors prefer to 


Membership 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. CouNnsEL 


INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Non-Partisan 


Duties of Commission Brokers 
To Customers, Investors 


pay millions of dollars a year to 
‘advisory services’ of many kinds for 
counsel in selecting investments rath. 
er than rely upon advice from their 
own brokers? 

“Commission brokers have concen- 
trated overmuch on simply garnering 
commissions and too little on develop- 
ing ways and means for the protection 
of investors. 


“But this is a small matter com- 
pared with the far more serious neg- 
lect of brokerage and investment lead- 
ers to raise the status of our 15,000, 
000 to 20,000,000 stockholders and 
bondholders to the place they should 
occupy in the councils of the nation, 
in our capitalistic economy. This can 
be accomplished if brokers energeti- 
cally take measures to lead the in- 
vestors of the nation towards the posi- 
tion of influence they should have and 
could have if properly organized for 
united action. Here is a challenge 
worthy of the best minds in every seg- 
ment of the financial world.” 


Joseph D. Goodman, member of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, and noted au- 
thority on investments, outlined twelve 
things the investment world should try 
to accomplish in the interests of their 
customers, including removal of re- 
quirement for margins on “daylight- 
trading” by floor traders; repeal of 
short-selling rules; repeal of the pro- 
vision penalizing so-called “insiders” 
for selling securities within six months 
of their purchase; repeal of regulations 
requiring certain stockholders to re 
port sales and purchases; lifting of 
SEC regulations which have resulted 
in companies paying off bond issues 
with loans secured from banks and 
‘insurance companies; removal of regu: 
lations requiring purchasers of secuti- 
ties to pay for them in a certain num 
ber of days; sponsors should be per- 


mitted to place supporting orders for F 


securities at all times, for the purpose 
of stabilizing the market. 

Mr. Goodman recommended a “mit 
imum wage for the investor”; also 
that “every concern in the securities 
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business, whether members of Ex- 
changes or not, should be regulated 
wniformly—with uniform regulations 
for all companies whose securities are 
jistributed among the general public.” 


Benjamin A. Javits, vice-president 
and general counsel of the League, de- 
dared that “security owners in the 
last dozen years have had a very tough 
time; they have had to fight and de- 
feat a philosophy of government own- 
aship, direction, domination and con- 
trol. 

“The exchange and security business 
is a profitable business,” he pointed 
out. “In fairly good times, enormous 
profits are garnered. Some of these 
profits ought to be devoted towards 
educating themselves and the public 
towards organizing themselves to help 
American investors have a sense of 
greater security and greater confidence 
in the managements of enterprises and 
in the policies of government. Broad 
and liberal policies of financial states- 
manship should emanate from Wall 
Street, not from Washington. Wall 
Street must be the place to reflect 
values, not gambling fevers. Values 
are what Wall Street must fight for, 
not commissions or profits.” 


Mrs. Jessie R. Muni, independent in- 
vestment counsellor, well-known lec- 
turer on investments, stated that “a 
survey made by a large life insurance 
company a few years ago revealed 
that between seven and eight years 
after policies had been paid to women 
beneficiaries, 85% of the monies was 





gone, the greater portion of it lost 
through unsound investment! Men 
have done nothing, nor have the 
schools and colleges, to see that women 
have been financially educated.” 


Other participants in the day’s dis- 
cussions included Edwin Posner, presi- 
dent of the N: Y. Curb Exchange; 
John A. Murphy, Reynolds & Company 
partner; Clarence E. Unterberg, presi- 
dent, N. Y. Security Dealers Assn.; 


Elisha Friedman, economic authority. 


Other “clinics” will be conducted by 





the League. 


Manne 


Unions must realize that their 
longevity is entirely dependent 
upon the success of capitalistic 
enterprise.—Maurice R. FRANKS. 
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Credits Granted on Acceptances 


CHEMICAL 
BANK - 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1945 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 
Mortgages 


$234,328,714.06 


800,144,800.06 
152,707,930.46 
86,804,061.05 
77,477,682.48 
233,373,035.46 

329,793.50" 

1,204,325.12* 
263,157.42 
1,269,317.68 
4,063,584.72 
365,311.91 


$1,592,331,713.92 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Other Assets 





LIABILITIES 


$20,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
12,343,548.26 
5,771,998.20 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Unallocated Reserves $98,115,546.46 


4,099,612.51 
900,000.00 





Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 
Acceptances Outstanding 

(Less own acceptances held in portfolio) 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 
Outstanding $20,232,406.79) 


$2,203,587.18 


449,748.22 1,753,838.96 


971,775.66 





1,486,490,940.33 


$1,592,331,713.92 


Securities carried at $428,382,141.17 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
= 


« ¢ Assessed Valuation $4,636,434.12 











Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
ember Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





PERE 
MARQUETTE 


Pere Marquette Railway Company 


A dividend of $1.25 per shareon PRIOR PREFERENCE 
STOCK will be paid August 1, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 6, 1945, in payment 
of the accumulated dividend on said stock at the rate of 
5% per annum from February 1, 1938, to April 30, 
1938, inclusive. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. Lohmeyer, Secretary 

















The value of FORBES Magazine to the advertiser is based 


upon its essential value to the reader. 
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a 
Midyear Forecast 
of STOCKS 
and BUSINESS 


r IT time to take profits in stocks? 
Will pent-up demands cause an early 
boom in industries with no reconversion 
problems? Will rising inflation pressure 
break through price controls? 

UNITED 's current 12-page report— 
Midyear Forecast Number — appraises 
the outlook for business and securities 
for the second half and presents spe- 
cific forecasts on the Stock Market, Re- 
conversion, Commodity Prices, Bonds, 
Stocks, and Inflation. 


10 Stocks from 
10 Favored Industries 
This report singles out ten industries 
in favored position, because of their 
ability to e an early start on civilian 
production. Ten stocks—one from each 
group—are selected and analyzed as of- 
fering attractive investment possibilities. 


A copy of this important report 
will be sent gladly on request. 
Send for Bulletin FM-75 FREE! 


UNITED BuSINESS SERVICE 


tne het re Boston 16, Mass. 


WHAT WAS THE 
IGNIFICANCE 
last week's market action? 


eal a nearby top? Or was it merely a minor 
irresistible upward 
OREC. 
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WHAT ACTION TO TAKE NOW 
Certain stocks in the regular Gartley supervised list are 
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carries suggestions as to 
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TRIAL OFFER: Current issue (containing 
the above valuable features) plus the next 5 issues, 
wikk cover what may prove to be one of the 
most important five weeks the market may experience 
for a long time 10 COME.............ccccceseeses $30) 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F inland Building . Indianapolis 














- Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 















































































































































































































































































































































SETBACK in late June was typical bull 
market reaction. Technical basis was 
supplied by repeated failure of indus- 
trial average to surmount its May top, 
an accomplishment necessary to “con- 
firm” upward leadership of rails. Back- 
ground included revival of rumors re- 
garding prospective increase of mar- 
gin requirements, and over July 4 the 
Federal Reserve Board did raise the 
figure from 50% to 75%. Plain fact 
is, however, that an enormous surplus 
of investment funds continues im- 
pinged against a steadily diminishing 
supply of common, stocks. That tight 
situation cannot be relieved Ly boost- 
ing margins. 

New wave of strikes by organized 
labor should aid rather than hinder 
bullish market sentiment. Such action 
by labor now will probably hasten 
enactment of legislation along lines of 
Burton-Ball-Hatch proposals. Latter 
would revise National Labor Relations 
Act and impose responsibilities upon 
unions as well as upon employers; 
also would require arbitration in dis- 
putes where work stoppages might 
cause severe hardship to the public. 

Since arrival of European peace in- 
flationary pressure in America has 
risen closer to bursting-point. In view 
of turmoil at Washington over OPA 
price control policies, it appears that 
higher prices will have to be made 
legal if we are to avoid a bogging- 
down of civilian production and large- 
scale unemployment in reconversion 
period. 
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Utilities have reflected most persis | ma 
tent demand. Ease with which they] hay 
absorb all profit-taking and rebound] the 
to new tops is outstanding market fea-| ih 
ture, carrying promise of much higher} Bis 
prices. Basis of move is three-fold:| raj 
(1) wholesome political trend; (2) pri 
bright post-war outlook (no reconver-|  ’ 
sion problem); (3) possible Supreme pre 
Court invalidation of “death sentence” 
provision of Public Utility Act. 

Other dynamic groups for participa- 
tion in coming extension of bull mar- 
ket are: Steels, Rail Equipments, Air- 
crafts, -Air Lines, Rails. Recently Oils 


Coppers still lag, but probably contain 
some of best values for holding under 
conditions of world-wide inflation. 
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WHAT 
Investment 
Policy 
NOW? 


whether strategy i to Hold or Switch. 
No cost ila. . Write Dest. F.29. 


BABSON’S REPORTS | 
Incorporated 
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Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 
without knowing what they are. 
They are the average price of 30 lead- 
ing stocks mentioned herein. Allow- 
ance is made for various split-ups 
which have occurred: For example, the 
present American Can stock (present 
price is multiplied by six) represents 
a6 for 1 split-up, compared with about 
20 years ago; Corn Products, 5 for 1; 
National Biscuit about 17 for 1. 

Many stocks move more ‘than the 
averages for the simple reason that 
many of the stocks in’ these averages 
have been split up with the result that 
the earning power per share has been 
diluted, such as in the case of National 
Biscuit and Woolworth. This, natu- 
tally, has the effect of limiting the 
price range. 

The stocks used in these averages at 
present are: 

Allied Chemical & Dye. 

American Can. — 

American Smelting & Refining. 

American Telephone & Telegraph. 

American Tobacco B. 

Bethlehem Steel. 

Chrysler. 

Corn Products Refining. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 

Eastman Kodak. 

General Electric. 

General Foods. 

General Motors. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 

International Harvester. 

International Nickel. 

Loew’s, Inc. 

Johns-Manville. 

National Distillers. 

National Steel. 

Procter & Gamble. 

Sears, Roebuck. 

Standard Oil of California. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Texas Company. 

Union Carbide & Carbon. 

United Aircraft. 

U. S. Steel. 

Westinghouse Manufacturing. 

Woolworth. 
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Investment Pointers 


Stocks in D-J Industrial 


Averages 
By JOSEPH D. 


: M dow investors have heard of the 


GOODMAN 


Taking everything into considera- 
tion, my opinion is that at the present 
time the best prospects for the largest 
appreciation in the above group, for 
the balance of the bull miarket, exist 
in the following: 

_ Allied Chemical & Dye. 

Chrysler. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 

United Aircraft. 

U. S. Steel. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

General Electric. 

Subject to reactions, Chrysler, in 
time, should do exceptionally well. It 
was strongly recommended here, in 
the 50’s, a few years ago. 

I believe, as I have often stated, 


that the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 


ages, now 166, will reach 225 before 
the rising stock cycle is finally over, 
subject to the usual reactions, delays. 

This prediction was first made in 


_ December, 1942, when the averages 


were 115. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular — 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








NEW 
KEY DATES 
AHEAD 


Our cyclical studies aim to enable traders and 
investors to become aware of certain time 
for trend reversals—minor, intermediate and pri- 
mary—weeks ahead. 
These studies indicate another significant key 
date is near at hand. Cognizance of it may 
prove very helpful. We are anticipating new 
key date for trend reversal in our current 
Bulletin and make the following offer to 
new readers enly: 
i. _= current and the next two Bulletins, 
pius 
2. ‘‘Ten Rules for Success 
Market’’, plus 
3. ‘“‘“How We Feel About It’’ (a discus- 
sion which contains a longer range 
market projection) — on receipt of 
OB i bei nbn edsn tae « cepedis escegeny $90) 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-75, Third National Bank . Bldg. 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts 


in Today's 











CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION 
OF YOUR INVESTMENTS 


MOODY’S PERSONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE provides 
continuous help to investors who recognize the need 
for constant supervision but wish to be free of the 
risk and drudgery of doing the job unaided. 


It places at the client’s disposal the facilities of 
an experienced and unbiased research organization; 


takes the initiative in making specific and personal 
recommendations whenever action is advisable and 
in informing the client of developments affecting 
his securities. ‘ 


Without cost or obligation, we shall be glad to 
send a memorandum describing MOODY’s PERSONAL 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE. Ask for Memorandum TT-30. 


Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE 


’ 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3 
HOLLINGSWORTH BLDG., LOS ANGELES 14 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE greatest danger of all to our 
hopes of peace is that the peoples 
of the world may feel that. the 
job is done when a world organization 
is formed. This is only the beginning. 
It is up to you and me, and all our 
neighbors, and our sons and grand- 
sons in the years ahead, to watch the 
issues, to understand the issues, and 
to insist that our Government take the 
_action necessary to preserve peace and 
freedom, however distasteful or un- 
pleasant it may be. 
—SeENATOR JosePH H. Bact. 


Killing time is not murder. It is 
suicide. 
—NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL NEws. 


To try too hard to make people good 
is one way to make them worse. The 
only way to make them good is to be 
good, remembering well the beam and 
the mote. —Gerorce McDona.p. 


Whenever you are angry, be assured 
that it is not only a present evil, but 
that you have increased a habit. 

—EPICcTETUs. 


A war fitness conference some time 
ago declared that the highest form of 
recreation is to go to church. The word 
recreation should be written re-crea- 
tion. More real rest can be gained from 
an hour and a quarter of worship un- 
der these circumstances than by eigh- 
teen holes of golf. 

—NorMaAN VINCENT PEALE, D.D. 


Nothing astonishes men so much as 
common sense and plain dealing. 
—EMERSON. 


It seems to me that the thing that 
makes the theater worthwhile is the 
fact that it attracts so many people 
with good ideas who are constantly 
trying to share them with the public. 
Real art is illumination. It gives a man 
an idea he never had before or lights 
up ideas that were formless or only 
lurking in the shadows of his mind. It 
adds stature to life. 

—Brooks ATKINSON. 
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A character standard is far more 
important than even a gold standard. 
The success of all economic systems 
is still dependent upon both righteous 
leaders and righteous people. In the 
last analysis, our national future de- 
pends upon our. national character— 
that is, whether it is spiritually or 
materially minded. —Rocer Basson. 


The worst cliques are those which 


consist of one man. 


—GEoRGE BERNARD SHAW. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


It’s not what you'll do when you're 
older, 
Tomorrow, next week or next year, 
But what you accomplish or finish 
Before tonight’s shadows draw near; 
For nothing is gained on the morrow, 
For work then no one draws pay, 
So earnestly strive to accomplish 
The task one should finish each day. 
—ALonzo NEWTON BENN. 


Justice remains the greatest power 
on earth. To that tremendous power 
alone will we submit. 

—Harry S. Truman. 


The ability to keep a cool head in 
an emergency, maintain poise in the 
midst of excitement, and to refuse to 
be stampeded are true marks of lead- 
ership. —R. SHANNON. 


When away from home always be 
like the kind of man you would care 
to take into your own home. 

—Ws. J. H. BoetcKker. 


* any man to carry. 





A TEXT 


And all thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord and great 
shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren. —IsataH 54:13. 


Sent in by H. B. Loots, Palmer, 
la. What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 











Every day we- unconsciously ap- 
praise life. And we appraise each day, 
each hour, in the same way. The pro- 
portion of our appreciation is meas. 
ured by the valuation that we place 
upon these hours, days, months, and 
on life itself. It’s the valuation that we 
place upon our own abilities and char. 
acter that measures our worth in the 
world. The words that we utter, the 
very look in our eyes, and the warmth 
of our hand and heart tell more to the 
stranger newly met than a big vol- 
ume of words—mere words. 

—GerorcE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Originality is simply a pair of fresh 
eyes. —T. W. Hiccinson. 


Fundamentally, the force that rules 
the world is conduct, whether it be 
moral or immoral. If it is moral, at 
least there may be hope for the world. 
If immoral, there is not only no hope, 
but no prospect of anything but de- 
struction of all that has been accom- 
plished during the last 5,000 years. 

—NicHo.as Murray BUuTLer. 


A grudge is too heavy a load for 
—GLEN Buck. 


To the natural philosopher, there is 
no natural object . unimportant or 
trifling. From the least of Nature's 
works he may learn the greatest les- 
sons. —Sir Joun HERSCHEL. 


No man is born into the world whose 
work is not born with him. There is 
always work, and tools to work with, 
for those who will, and blessed are the 
horny hands of toil. The busy world 
shoves angrily aside the man who 
stands with arms akimbo until occa- 
sion tells him what to do; and he who 
waits to have his task marked out shall 
die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

—James RussELL LoweLL. 


The sense of humor is the oil of 
life’s engine. Without it, the machin- 
ery creaks and groans. No lot is s0 
hard, no aspect of things is so grim, 
but it relaxes before a hearty laugh. 

—G. S. MERRIAM. 


Every customer was once a prospect, 
every prospect once a stranger. Moral: 
Get acquainted. —Burk-AkT. 

* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts,” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price 


FORBES 
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A glance at the globe shows why N 


Look at the globe. Note the width 
of the Pacific. And remember, dis- 
tance doesn’t lend enchantm 
where logistics are €@ 


How to get blood, vital supplies, or 
personnel across the Pacific quickly? 
That’s a job for the NATS ... the 
Naval Air Transport Service! 


NATS Swarm Over Every Ocean 


Thanks to the nats, life-giving 
whole blood reached the Leyte 
beachhead 48 hours after leaving 
San Francisco. Thanks to the NATS 
ten billion letters were flown over 


~ 
» 


Cs. 
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ed more Martin Mars! 
alone in 1944. And thanks 


s, our fighting men, from 
finawa, are receiving high- 
@bgoes . . . ammunition, 

arts, aircraft tires, 
Mereasing volume. 


i Bright Stars in Pacific Skies 


fest stars in Pacific skies are 
TATS’ new 82-ton Martin Mars 
arriers. The original Mars in 

year flew the equivalent of 9 

trips around the world . . . carried 
more than two million pounds of 
cargo. . . was never in port more 


than 2 days for turn-around. And the 
new Mars flying freighters, now join- 
ing NATS, show higher performance. 
A Promise to Tomorrow's Airlines 

Martin flying boats will pay big 
dividends to tomorrow’s airlines. 
Proved in service with NaTs, both 
Mars and Mariner are known quan- 
tities. Both are in production right 
now... a fact which will mean 
prompt delivery, at minimum costs, 
of postwar commercial versions. So 
for speed, comfort and economy... 
plan to travel or ship, via Martin 
flying boat! THe Gienn L. Martin 
Company, BattimoreE 3, Mb. 

The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 


AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 














to Profit by the Proven Principles 


of May Business Engineering 





GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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